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REAL SATISFACTION 


For preserving healthy conditions of the hair 
and skin, the highest authorities recommend 


PACKER’S TAR SOAP 


PURE AS THE PINES 

Emollient—Invigorating—Antiseptic. A High-grade Toilet Soap. 

The Packer Mfs. Co.. New York 






























ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOOD HEALTH 


Is the oldest health journal in the world. It is owned and published 
by a philanthropic association organized for the purpose of promoting 
hygienic reform in general and especially dietetic reform. There is no 
private interest, and the journal is not the organ of any institution or 
association other than its own. 


EDITORIAL STAFF 

J. H. KELLOGG. M. D., Editor. 

MRS. E. E. KELLOGG, A. M., Editor Domestic Departments. 


COLLABORATORS 

A. B. Olsen, M. S., M. D., M. R. C. S. ( L. R. C. P. (England), 
Caterham, Surrey, England. 

David Paulson, M. D., Hinsdale, Ill. 

Kate Lindsay, M. D., Boulder, Colorado. 

W. H. Riley, M. S., M. D., Battle Creek, Mich. 

.1. C. Ottosen.A. M., M. D. (Copenhagen), Skodsborg, Denmark. 
Chas. E. Stewart, M. D., Battle Creek, Mich. 

George Thomason, M. D.,L. R. C. S., L. R. C. P. (Ireland), Cape 
Town, South Africa 
C. C. Nicola, M. D., Melrose, Mass. 

J. F. Morse, M. D., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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Mary Wild Paulson, M. D., Hinsdale, Ill. 

C. P. Farnsworth, M. D., Madison, Wisconsin. 

S. P. S. Edwards, M. D., Moline, Ill. 

A. Q. Shryock, M. D., Seattle, Washington. 

Mary B. Nicola, M. D. f Melrose, Mass. 

S. Yarnell, M. D., Spokane, Washington. 

O. M. Hayward, M. D., Nashville, Tenn. 

Frank J. Otis, M. D., Chicago, Ill. 
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J. E. Hbald, M. D., Peoria, III. 

Carolyn E. Geisel, M. D., Battle Creek, Mich. 

A. J. Read, M. D., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mabel Howe-Otis, M. D., Chicago, Ill. 

L. J. Belknap, M. D., San Jose, Cal. 

D. H. Kress, M. D., Sidney, Australia. 

S. A. Lockwood, M. D., Nichome, Kobe, Japan. 

P. A. Deforest, M. D., Basle, Switzerland. 

A. J. Hoenes. M. D., Friedensau, Bez. Magdeburg, Germany. 
Loretta Kress, M. D., Sidney, Australia. 

R. S. Ingersoi l, M. D., Calcutta, India. 

John M. Keichlinr, M. D. f Cairo, Egypt. 
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Vrooman 


PATENT 

SANITARY 


Sink Strainer 

“THE FAVORITE ONE” 
KEEPS SINK CLEAN 

Housekeepers 
Delight 

It Has No Equal 

Ask Your Dealer (or 
VROOMAN STRAINER and STAND 


325 Dearborn St. 


'toom/Ln^ 

CHICAGO 



The Bevel Gear Chainless with 
two speed gear and coaster 


brake. The ideal bicycle for 


man or woman 


MOTOR. BICYCLES 


Modern in construction and 


equipment. Safe, speedy, com 


fortable. Simple to operate 


ANY ONE CATALOGUE MAILED ON REQUES 

Pope Manufacturing Co 

EASTERN DEP’T. HARTFORD, CONN 
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Our Health m<y$t 



LONG WAIST 


Perfect 

in 

Design 

Excellent 

in 

Quality 



short waist 


R EPLACES the CORSE7\ fulfilling all requirements without its 
harmful effects. For Gracefulness , Ease or Comfort this gar¬ 
ment surpasses anything ever before manufactured. For 
Economy this waist is cheap at any cost when compared with the old 
style corset, because it does not deform the body, nor destroy health, 
but benefits and restores instead. It is washable and adjustable. 
You can make it larger or smaller by adjusting the shoulder straps 
and oval elastic in either side. By making the former longer or 
shorter, the length of the skirt may be regulated. 

. We sell two qualities, a light weight jean twilled material and a 
heavier weight sateen. Drab and white jean, bust measure 30 to 38, 
price $1.25, ; 40, $1.50; 42, $1.75. White and drab sateen, bust meas¬ 
ure 30 to 38, price $1.75 ; 40, $2.00; 42, $2.25. Black sateen 25c addi¬ 
tional. No odd numbered sizes in either quality. 

When sending in orders for waists take the bust, hip, and waist 
measures snugly over the undergarments. We have long and short 
waists. The latter ends at the waistline and the former five inches 
below as per cut. When ordering state which is desired. 


ADDRESS DRESS DEPARTMENT 

Good Health Publishing Company 


115 Washington Avenue North, 


• . . Battle Creek, Michigan 





In replying: to advertisements please mention QOOD HEALTH. 
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CASH 
OR 
I CREDIT 


Cata¬ 

logue 

FREE. 


ONLY $10.00 

Cash, balance $5.00 a month, 
buys this 3-year guaranteed 
Buggy —$37.50 on time pay¬ 
ments or $33.50 cash. We trust 
honest people located in all 
parts of the World. 

Write for free catalogue of Buggies, 
Surreys. Phaetoua, Spring and Farm 
Wagons. 

CENTURY MANUFACTURING CO. 

Dept 1107 EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL- 


SENT ON APPROVAL 

TO RESPONSIBLE PEOPLE 

Laughlin 

Fountain Pen 

Guaranteed Finest Grade 14k. 

SOLID GOLD PEN 

To test the merits of 

GOOD HEALTH 
as an advertising medium 
we offer your choice of 

These 
Two 
Popular 
Styles 
For Only 



Postpaid 
to any 
Address. 


(By registered mail & cents extra.) 


Holder Is made of finest quality 
hard rubber. In four simple parts, 
fitted with very highest grade, 
large size 14k, gold pen. any flex¬ 
ibility desired—ink feeding de¬ 
vice perfect. 

Either style—Richly Gold 
Mounted for presentation 
purposes. $1.00 extra. 

Grand Special Offer 

You may try the pen a week, If | 
you do not find It as represented, 
fully as fine a value as you can 
secure for three times the price 
in any other makes. If not entirely 
satisfactory In every respect, re¬ 
turn ltand«u e will send^ou $1.10 
for it, the extra 10c. is for your 
trouble in writing us and to show 
our confidence in the LauqhUn 
Pen— (Not one customer In'fiOOO 
have asked for their money back.) 

Illustration on left Is full size of 
Ladf«s' style; on right, Gentle¬ 
men's style. 

Lay this Paper Down and Write NOW 

Safety Pocket Pen Holder sent 
free of charge with each Pen. 


LanghlinMfg.Co. 

192 Griswold St., DETROIT, MICH. 


U. 8. AND FOREIGN COPYRIGHTS. 


PATENTS 


AND TRADE-MARKS. 

Consult us If you have an Idea In the 
way of Invention you desire to protect. 
Those using trade-marks, should secure ex¬ 
clusive right to same by registration. Best 
services at reasonable cost Send description 
and receive advice free. 

COLUMBIA COPYRIGHT CO., 


War ocft Blog. Washington. D. C. 


YOU CAN MAKE YOUR OWN 
NUT BUTTER AT HOME 



IF YOU HAVE ONE OF 
OUR MILLS, AND 'JJHUS 
HAVE FRESH BUTTER 
EVERY DAY. OUR MILL 
IS SUPERIOR TO ANY 
OTHER IN* THAT — 


It requires one-third less effort to operate. 

It cannot be overfed. 

It is unequaled in point of durability. 


PRICE OF MILL. $3.25. 

With "Science in the Kitchen," by 

Mrs. E. E. Kellogg.$3.00 


Recipe with each Mill. 


GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING CO. 

Battle Creek, Mich. 
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T HE advance Spring number is just out. Send your address on a postal and let 
us mail you a copy. Then we will place your name on our list and tuture 
numbers will be mailed you as fast as they are issued. 

Don’t think this Regal Style-Book is just an ordinary booklet full of shoe-cuts. 
It is a reliable and correct 32 -page index of Spring fashions—the most complete 
shoe style-book ever printed; full of accurate photographs and careful descriptions. 
It is not only an interesting but a valuable book to have. It is a Regal store on paper. 

Tlie Regal tannery-to-consumer system of one profit instead of five brings you 
six-dollar shoes at the wholesale price; and the “ window of the sole ” and the 
Buzz-saw prove it. 

The Regal Mail-Order Department’s perfect organization brings a 
New York shoe-store to your door—no matter where you live. 
But never mind whether you need shoes now or no’t. We will 
talk buying and selling whenever you are ready. You do 
need the Style-Book. Send for it 


Maybe you think yon are hard to flt ? 
—We are now supplying over 800,000 
mall-urder customers who thought 
they were, too. In ordering just send 
size hihI width. If not sure,copy the 
row of numbers inside the lining, 
near the top. We’ll know the size 
and width by those numbers, no 
matter who made the shoes. 
Your order will be filled personally 
by an expert mail order salesman. 
Your shoes will l>e shlp|>ed the 
L some day your order is received. 

You take no risk. Shoes 
exchanged or money 
rein tided on request. 


IMLF.l4.tL- A handsome, striking mo¬ 
del on pronounced lines, hut entirely within 
the limits of style and good taste. The 
characteristic shape of the toe of the 
Raleigh is n certain success. Extension 
soles and high walking heel. 

Style I) 2321 > 1 * lllustruled » Oxford 
Blnchcr siyle. Imported Enamel Leather. 

Style K2S21 Oxford, plain lace style (not 
Blu.-her), Soft Russet leather. 


, mail you. free, <1 convenient 

/alamo street map of any large city you may name if you will tak• the trouble to send for it. 

Regal Shoes are delivered carriage prepaid anywhere in the United States or 
Canada. Mexico, Porto Rico, Hawaiian and Philippine Islands, also Germany and 
all points covered by the Parcels Post System, on receipt of $ 3.75 per pair. (The 
extra 25 cents is for delivery.) We are prepared to furnish special low shipping rates 
to any part of the world. Samples of lea ther and any information gladly furnished. 

23 Regal stores In New York City. G Regal stores Women’s Regal Shoes are made in all the latest 

In Boston. 4 Regal stores in Philadelphia. 72 Re- styles. Sold only through our Mail-Order Depart- 
g:i] stores mi 1 MII« . I M->ics qti.l England. meiit and in our exclusive wmiwii'H st<-r<->-. _ 

REGAL SHOE COMPAINY, Incorporated, 

Mail Order Department, - - - - - -613 .Summer Street. Boston, Mass. 


London .tlail-Order Address 07 theapslde, London, England. 


In replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH. 
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Folding Bath Tub 



Weight, 16 lbs. Cost little. Requires little water. 

Strong and Durable. 

Write for special offer. Agents wanted. Address 

H. R. IRWIN. 112 Chambers St.. NEW YORK. N. Y. 


SOLID 14K COLD 
FOUNTAIN PEN 

And Six Months Trial 
Subscription to 

MODERN MEDICINE OR 
GOOD HEALTH 

ONLY $1.00 

Pen by registered mail. Scents extra. 

GOOD HEALTH PUB. CO. 

Battle Creek, Mich. 


ElectricaJ and Massage Instruments 






Trusses, Supporters, Syringes, Bust Developers, Hearing Instruments Etc. 

at Wholesale Prices. 

Family Medical Batteries from 
§3.75 aod up 

Our Wheel Rheotome Battery 

is a New Invention in Medical 
Batteries. It gives both Electricity 
and Electric Massage. 

for our Wholesale Price List, 
backif you are notsatisfied 

Western Surgical 
Dept. E. Instrument House, 

69-7i Dearborn St. Chicago, III. 


AGENTS WANTED 


«. TRI-CITY SANITARIUM 

Situated on Ihe Moline Bluffs Over¬ 
looking the Majestic Mississippi 



Offers the delight of a beautiful and ever changing 
landscape, besides a magnificently constructed and 
equipped building, the services of Sanitarium trained 
physicians and nurses, a carefully prepared and daintily 
served hygienic dietary, the most modern facilities for 
the care of surgical and obstetrical cases, and a quiet 
homelike atmosphere. 

An attractive illustrated booklet describing the 
institution, its advantages and methods, will be cheer 
fully mailed to those interested if addresses are sent to 

TRI-CITY SANITARlUn, 

flOLINE ... ILLINOIS. 


OBESITY 

Belts are used to advantage by corpulent 
people, both ladies mid gentlemen, to re¬ 
duce corpulency and give shape to a pen¬ 



dulous or relaxed obdomeii. The use of 
these belts reduce the size and leave no 
room for superfluous fat to accumulate. 

Elastic Stockings 

Sa foT enlarged veins, weak or 
a swollen joints, or where there 
is tenderness, itching, or burn- 
f* ing. are the recognized relief 
and cure for these ailments. 

Y 1 Literature gratis. Corresfond- 

C ence invited . 

t SHARP 4 SMITH 

w . 92 Wabash Ave. f Chicago. Ill. 

2 Doors North of Washington Street 
MANUFACTCREHS OF 

High Grade Surgical Instruments. Hospital Supplies, 
Invalid Comforts. Trusses, Crutches, Etc. 


In replying to advertisements please mention OOOD HEALTH. 
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THE WAY 
TO 

CALIFORNIA 

IS VIA 

Southern Pacific 

1 If your health is poor and you reed 
a milder climate in which to build up 
your system, California is the place to 
which you should go. It is the land 
of blue skies. 

% In going,* however, be sure that 
your ticket reads over the Southern 
Pacific, for this is the road that carries 
you quickly and comfortably through 
the most interesting scenery. 

ASK ABOUT REDUCED RATES 

and get California literature from any 
agent, or — 

W. G. NEIMYER, General Agent, 
193 Clark St.. Chicago, Ill. 

Southern Pacific 


lu replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH. 
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ON CREDIT. 


Dept. 1107 


The Celebrated Century Incubators. 

1 Cash or easy monthly payments. We 
trust honest people living in all parts of 
the world. The first hatch pays for the 
Incubator, gives vou large profits be¬ 
sides. Write for free catalogue of In¬ 
cubators and Brooders. 

CENTURY MFG. CO. 


EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. 


BOOKKEEPING KNOWLEDGE 


Is more essential now than ever before. You 
should START NOW, at home or where you are, to 
get ready for openings. We help you by the quick¬ 
est and best MAIL plan, and give you a large regis¬ 
tered certificate at completion. $5.00 is all we ask 
for the course, books, blanks, and examination of 
papers. THIS IS WHAT YOU WANT AND 
OUGHT TO HAVE. Address, 

Fireside Accounting Institute 

BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 
And Mention this Magazine 


PATENTS 


I promptly obtained OE HO FEE. Trade-Mark* 

I Caveat* Copyright* and Label* registered. 

I TWEXTY YEAB8’ PRACTICE. Higheat references. L 
I Send model, sketch or photo, for free report I 
1 oa patentability. All begins** eoafidential. F 
1 HAND-BOOK FREE. Explain* everything- Tell* 

I How to Obtain and Bell Patent* What Invention* 

I Will Pay, How to Get a Partner, explain* beat 
I mechanical movement* and contain* 300 other 
I subject* of importance to inventor*. Address, 

H. B. WILLSON & CO. | 

811 F Strest West. WA8HIHBT0H, D. C.^ 


- THE.- 

Mexican Central 
Railway Co., Ltd., 

CALLS ATTENTION TO THE PACT THAT 

IT IS THE ONuY Standard Gauge Route from ' be United 
Stales Frontier to Mexico City. 

IT IS THE ONLY Line in Mexico that san offer the Travel¬ 
ing Public the conveniencesand com forts of Standard Gauge 
Pullman Drawing Room Sleepers, lighted by PintschGas. 

IT IS THE ONLY Line by which you cun travel without 
change from St. Louis, Mo., to Mexico City. 

IT IS THE ONLY Line from El Paso. Texas, to Mexico City. 
IT IS THE SHORT Line from San Francisco and Pacific 
Coast points to Mexico City. 

The Lines of the Mexican Central Railway pass through 15 
•f the27Statesof the Republic. Eight million of thethirteen 
million inhabitantsof Mexico are settled contiguous to them 
The principal Mining regions receive their supplies and 
export their product over it. Chihuahua. Sierra Mojada, 
Mapimi. Fresnillo, Purral, Guanacevi. Durango. Zacatecas, 
Guanajuato, Sombrerele, Pachuca, etc., etc. 

WHEN YOU TRAVEL FOR BUSINESS, GO WHERE 
BUSINESS IS DONE. 

There arejonly five cities of over 35,000 Inhabitants in the 
Republic or Mexico that.are not reached by the Mexicau 
Central Line. 

The following ten cities are reached only by the Mexican 
Central Railway. 

Chihuahua. 30.098 inhabitants; Parrel, 16.382; Zacatecas, 
34.438; Guanajuato.40,580; Leon.63.263; Guadalajara, 101.208; 
Queretaro, 38.016; Zamora, 12.533; Aguascallentes, 37.816; 
Irapuato. 19.640, 

It also reaches the cities of Torreon, 13,845; San Luis 
Potosi, 60.858: Tampico (Mexican Gulf Port). 16.313; Celaya, 
25.505: Pachuca, 37,487; City of Mexico, 368.777. 

Daily Pullman service between St, Louis. Mo., and Mexico 
City, also between El Paso, Texas, and Mexico City, and 
▼Ice versa. 

A. V. TEMPLE. Industrial Agent, W. D. MURDOCK, 0. P. A. 

Mexico City. Mexico City. 

T. R. RYAN. Oen. Agt., 328 Marquette Bldg., Chicadn 


In replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH. 



$1.00 Per Year 10c Per Copy 


= Railway Critic 

Vigorous, Progressive and Independent 


THE RAILWAY CRITIC is all that its 
name implies. It is the Leading Illustrated 
Railroad and Travel Magazine of the World, 
and is the established authority on all matters 
within its perview. * 

It has its readers in all sections of the United 
States, Canada and Mexico. It is ably edited, 
abreast with the times, and ia a powerful 
leader of public opinion. 

Published Monthly 

ADVERTISING RATES 

*40 per page $25 per half page 

$iS per quarter page 

DISCOUNTS 

Three months ..... 5 per cent 

Six months ---;- 10 per cent 

Twelve months —....— 15 per cent 

Advertising forms close the 20 th of the month 
preceding the date of issue. 

Ask your newsdealer for it, or send to the 
publication office 

143 LIBERTY STREET 

NEW YORK CITY 

V- ■ -y 
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SOME OF THE SUB¬ 
JECTS TREATED 


The Wonderful Hysterics of Life. 

Marvelous Intelligence Mani¬ 
fested in Plants—The Strange 
Instincts of Carnivorous 
Plants Intelligence in the 
Inanimate World—The X-Ray 
and Radium—Can Atoms 
Think 7—T issues Which 
Think, Feel, and Work—A 
Physiological Puzzle—The 
Vital Fire—The Source of 
Bodily Heat. 

niracles of Digestion and Nu¬ 
trition.— C r e a t i v e Power 
Manifest iu Digestion—Why 
the Stomach Does not Digest 
Itself—The Miracle of the 
Cornfield —Pa w low’s Inter¬ 
esting Experiment— The Re¬ 
markable Discoveries of Hor- 
uce Fletcher. 

Dietetic Sins.—The Divine Way 
in Diet—God Feeds the World 
— Erroneous Notions about 
Fruits—The Curative Value 
of Fruits—Nuts - Milk Germs 
—Vegetable Milk. 

Shall We Slay to Eat?-Flesh 
Eating and Cancer. 

The Natural Way In Diet.—Why 

Fats Render Food Indigesti¬ 
ble—Condiments the Cause of 
“Gin Liver”—Cane-sugar a 
Cause of Disease. 

“ Life in the Blood.” Marvels 
of Healing and Creation. The 

Battle in the Lymph Glands 
—The Mystery of the Heart 
Beat -The Life iu the Blood 
The Creative Power of the 
Blood—The Healing Power of 
the Blood How the Blood 
iftlls Combat Germs—How 
tne White Cells Destroy Ma¬ 
larial Germs—Blood-building 
Foods How to Strengthen 
the Heart. 

What to Do in Case of Sudden 
Illness or Accident.—Proper 
Breathing—The Use of the 
Abdominal Muscles iu Breath¬ 
ing Breathing and Diges¬ 
tion—Vital Capacity—Culti¬ 
vating Lung Capacity. 


32 FULL-PjiGE PLATES 
600 PAGES 


Che 

miracle 

of 

Life 


= BY= 


3. fi. Kellogg, m.D. 


Physiology from a New 
Standpoint. 


Old Truths Presented in a 
New Setting. 


Simple, Practical, Surpass¬ 
ingly Interesting. 


AGENTS WANTED 


EVERYWHERE. 


Dangers in the Air, and How to 
Avoid Them.—Diseases Due to 
Germs—The Marvelous De¬ 
fenses of the Body—How to 
Combat Germs—Soap as a 
Disinfectant—Are Germs Use¬ 
ful? 

The Curing, Healing Power of 
Light. - Wonderful Proper¬ 
ties of Light, and Its Effect 
upon the Skin - Skin Train¬ 
ing—The Morning Bath. 

How the Body Is Warmed. - 

Regulation of the Body Heat 
—Fever. 

The Proper Clothing of the 

Body.—Waist Constriction— 
The Deformities of Civilized 
Women—Savage Fashions— 
The Barbarity of Popular 
Modes of D ress—Displace¬ 
ment of Vital Organs Due to 
Waist Constriotion—Far- 
reaching Mischiefs from Er¬ 
rors in Dress. 

How to be Strong.—A Day's 
Work—Exercise Assists Di¬ 
gestion —R o u n d Shoulders 
and Flat Chest—Correct and 
Incorrect Sitting Attitudes— 
The Amount of Exercise Re- 
ouired—Estimation of the 
Work Done in Taking Exer¬ 
cise. 

The Brain and the Nerves.— 
Feeling Cells and Working 
Cells—The Windows of the 
Mind—How to Have a Good 
Memory—Recent Interesting 
Discoveries about Nerve Cells 
—How to Have a Clear Head 
—How the Human Mind Dif¬ 
fers from Mind in Lower Ani¬ 
mals—Human Instinct—The 
Ministry of Pain—The Prob¬ 
lem of Heredity -Man’s Kin¬ 
ship with His Maker—Chris¬ 
tian Scieuce—Rational Mind- 


What Is Disease?--The Rational 
Use of Water—Cold Bathing 
—Stomach Disorders—The 
Hydrintic Treatment of Ty¬ 
phoid and Other Fevers—The 
Tonic Use of Water. 

Drugs Which Enslave and Kill. 

—A Drunkard's Liver—Ap¬ 
palling Statistics—Ten Tip¬ 
pling and Druukcuuess. 


6 COLORED PLATES 
$1.50 by MAIL. POST-PAID 


.Address QqO d Health Pub. Co. 

BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


In replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH. 
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Become A Vegetarian 


A ND become stronger, healthier, happier, clearer * beaded 
—and save money. Learn about Vegetarianism 
through 

The Vegetarian Magazine. 

The Vegetarian Magazine stands for a cleaner body, a 
healthier mentality and a higher morality. Advocates disuse 
of flesh, hsh and fowl as food; hygienic living and natural 
methods of obtaining health. Preaches humauitarianism. 
purity and temperance in all things. Upholds all that's sensi¬ 
ble, right and decent. Able contributors. Has a Household 
Department which tells how to prepare Healthful and Nutri¬ 
tious Dishes without the use of meats or animal fats. Gi w es 
valuable Tested Recipes and useful hints on HYGIENE. 
SELECTION OF FOODS. TABLE DECORATION. 
KITCHEN ECONOMY, CARE OF COOKING UTENSILS, 
etc. Full of timely hints on PREVENTION AND CURE OF 
DISEASE. Gives portraits of prominent vegetarians, and 
personal testimonials from those who have been cored of 
longstanding diseases by the adoption of a natural method of 
living. TELLS HOW TO CUT DOWN LIVING EX¬ 
PENSES WITHOUT GOING WITHOUT ANY OF LIFE’S 
NECESSITIES. EXPLAINS THE ONLY WAY OF PER 
MANENTLY CURING THE LIQUOR HABIT. WAYS 
TO INCREASE MUSCLE AND BRAIN POWER. Valua¬ 
ble hints on Child-Culture—how to inculcate unselfishness, 
benevolence and sympathy in children. A magazine for the 
whole family. Uniquely printed, well illustrated. Pages 7 
by to inches in size. Published monthly. Sent postpaid to 
your address, 1 year, for $1; 6 mos., 50c; 3 mos., 25c; r mo., 
toe. No free copies. 

BOOKS YOU OUGHT TO HAVE 


Why I am a Vegetarian. J. Howard Moore. S .25 

24 Reasons for Vegetarian Diet.05 

Just How to Cook Meals Without Meat.25 

Meatless Dishes.10 

The Natural Food of Man and How to Prepare ll.as 

Force in Foods, Dr. J. D. Craig. .10 

Saline Starvation and How to Avoid It.05 

Cleanliness the First Principle of Hygiene.to 

Clerical Sportsmen. J, Howard Moore. 05 

The Art of Breathing.1.10 


THE VEGETARIAN MAGAZINE, Chloago, III. 




Nfants&adu 

‘ PREPARED by 

January suppi 

SsAw SANITARIUM , 


§m 


Ti,e Superior Qual 
ity of this Powder 
makes it one of the 
best for the treat¬ 
ment of— 

Prickly Heat 
Nettle-Rash 
Chafed Skin 

etc, etc. 

It is an excellent 
remedy for PER¬ 
SPIRING FEET 
and is especially 
adapted — 

FOR 

INFANTS 

Delightful After 
Shaving. 

X 

Price) postpaid , 
per box. 

X 

Agents wanted. 
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FINE BINDERS FOR “GOOD HEALTH.” 


Save All Your Copies of This Publication and 
Make Them into Handsome Books for Your Library I 



T HE Simplex special Binder for “Gcod Health ” marks a new era in the art of book 
binding. It is not a mere bolder for your magazine. It Binds. It makea a Perfect 
Book. You could take your copies to a bookbinder and have them made into booka. 
but it would be expensive. We furnish yon all the materials and plain instructions in this 
new system of bookbinding, and you can Do It Yourself. For 30 cents we supply you with 
the simple Simplex Binding Tools. For 35 cents we furnish a special Binder for '‘Goop 
Health." With these tools you can bind 11 numbers of this magazine into your bander per 
raanently, easily and well. For $1.00 we send you two " Goon Health " binders a£> the box 
of tools, and Prepay Express Charges. The binders are strongly made and beautifully 
finished in Art Vellum. They will look as well and last as well as any book in your library. 
Each has the name " Good Health ’’ stamped on side and back. 


BIND ALL YOUR flAGAZINES AT LITTLE COST 

The same outfit of tools will serve to use any of the special Simplex Binders we make fer 
all popular magazines. Here is a partial list ; — 


Harper’s Magasine. 

3SC 

Collier's Weekly. 

65 c 

Smart Set. 


Harper’s Bazaar. 

. 40 

Ladies' Home Journal .. 

65 

Review of Reviews- 

... 40 

Harper’s Weekly. 

ss 

Woman's Home Compan¬ 


No. Amer. Review ... 

35 

Scribner’s. 

35 

ion . 

65 

Lippincott’s. 

...35 

Munsey. 

35 

Ladies’ World. 

65 

Argosy . 


Pearson’s. 

35 

Youth’s Companion. 

65 

National Magazine.... 

...35 

Ainslee's. 

35 

The Housekeeper. 

65 

Leslie’s Magazine- 

...35 

The World To-day. 

35 

Men and Women. 

65 

Booklover's. 


Little Folks. 

35 

Scientific American. 

65 

The Reader. 


Century. 

35 

Leslie’s Weekly. 

65 

The Bookman. 


McClures. 

■ 35 

The Etude. 

55 

Delineator. 


Everybody’s . 

35 

World’s Events. 

55 

Designer .. 


The Strand. 

35 

Madame. 

55 

Literary Digest. 


Outing. 

35 

Twentieth Century Home 

55 

St. Nicholas. 


Saturday Evening Post .. 

60 






AH the above stamped on side and back with name of publication. We make a special binder for Binding Short Music, 
for 70 cts. 

Don’t forget to order the 30 cent box of tools the first time you send for Simplex Binders. Remember We Pay Bxpreaa 
on an order for any Two Binders and the tool outfit. Ask for a free copy of Bookbinding at Home, which is a complete 
catalogue of the great Simplex Blndera. Address 


aOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING CO. ||5 Washington Ave. N„ BATTLE CREEK. MICH. 
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“For Thirty-six Years a Standard Tiano ” 


WING PIANOS 


Sold Direct from the 
Factory — and in No 

Othor Wav when you buy a 
Viner nay wing Piano you 

buy at wholesale. You pay the actual 
cost of making it with only our 
wholesale profit added. When you 
buy a piano as many people do — 
at retail - you pay the retail dealer's 
store rent and other exrenses; you 
pay his profit and you pay the com¬ 
mission or salary of the agents or 
salesmen he employs. 

The retail profit on a piano is never 
less than $75; often it is as much as 
$200. This is what you save by buying 
a Wing Piano directfrom the factory. 
Isn't it worth saving ? 

Our plan of selling is not an ex¬ 
periment. but a great success. In 36 
years over 3H.000 Wing Pianos have 
been manufactured and sold. They 
are recommended by seven Gov¬ 
ernors of States; by musical colleges 
and schools; by prominent orchestra 
leaders, music teache s. and musi¬ 
cians. 

Every Wing Piano is guaranteed 
for 12 years against any defect in 
tone, action, workmanship, or ma¬ 
terial. 
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SENT ON TRIAL 

We Pay Freight No Money in Advance 

We will place a Wing Piano in any home in the 
United States on trial without asking for any advance 
panent or deposit. We pay the freight and other 
chaises in advance. If the piano is not satisfactory 
after 20 days' trial in your home we take it back 
entirely at our expense. You pay us nothing and are 
under no more obligations to keep the piano than if 
you were examining at our factory. There is absolutely 
no risk or expense to you. Old instruments taken in 
exchange. 

SMALL EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


Special Features Some of the special features 

u>ivviu which make the Wing Piano 

better than others are as follows : * Built up " wrest plank 
construction; ” dove-tail " top and bottom frame construc¬ 
tion; over-strung concert grand scale with extra long 
strings and largest sonnding board area, giving great 
volume and power of tone; double lever grand repeating 
action; patent “ capstan’* regulating device; ' non twist¬ 
ing hammer shanks; noiseless “direct-motion” pedal 
action; metal key bed support; extra heavy metal plate; 
metal depression bar; sound board of Canadian spruce 
selected for vibrating qualities; cases of quarter-sawed 


A WING STYLE 

45 OTHER STYLES TO SELECT FROM 

lumber throughout, double veneered with choicest Circas¬ 
sian walnut, figured mahogany, and quartered oak ; full 
length duet music desk; patent practice clavier. 

Instrumental Attachment 

the tones of the mandolin, guitar, harp, either, and banjo. 
Music written for these iustruments. with and without 
piano accompaniment, can be played just as perfectly by a 
single player on the piano as though rendered by an or¬ 
chestra. The original instrumental attachment has been 
patented by us and it cannot be had in any other piano. 

Wind ftrtforic are made with the same care and 

fTlIlg 1/IgdIiS 60 j d in lhe samt . way as wing 

Pianos. Separate organ catalogue sent on request. 

A Book You Need — FREE 

a piano you need the “Book of Complete Information 
About Pianos ' wnich we publish and will send free if you 
write for it. It tells everything that anyone can possibly 
want to know about pianos. If read carefully it will make 
you a judge of tone, action, workmanship, and finish. It 
is the only book of its kind ever published. You can have 
it free if you send us your name and address. 


WINfv QflN 35 °- 370 - West 13th Street. New York City 

ff Ill V C{) uvil 36TH YEAR —ESTABLISHED 1868 
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ANTISEPTIC 

DENTIFRICE 


The best of all means for 
cleaning the teeth and puri¬ 
fying the mouth. Prepared 
from pleasant and non-poi- 
sonous antiseptics. 

DIRECTIONS 

Moisteu a tooth-brush, then place upon 
it a sufficient quantity of Dentifrice. 

Price Per Tube • 25 Cents. 


Good Health Pub Co. 

BATTLE CREEK. MICH. 



FILTERED 

Will Still be Lemonade 

which proves that filtering does not purl 
fy water. The Enc. Brittannica says that 
only way to obtain pure water is by 
distilling it. Impure water causes more 
sickness than all other causes. 

Uhe Sanitary Still 


will supply yon with plenty of delicious, pure, aerated water 
at a trifling expense. It is easy to use, scientifically correct, 
and every still is guaranteed perfect Do not confuse H the 
Sanitary STILL’* with cheap unreliable imitations. It receiv¬ 
ed highest award at Paris Exposition. 


Justice David J. Brewer 
of the (J. S Supreme 
Court Says: 

"I take pleasure in rec¬ 
ommending “the san¬ 
itary still'* to all who 
desire pure water. The 
still Is simple and easy 
to operate.*' 

100 Page Book 
Free 

Reliable Agts. Wanted 

A. H PEIRCE MFG. CO. 

fltoMUMOr |.l) 

Tl» Cspngrsph Company 

N Green Street Chicago 





THE NEW ENGLAND SANITARIUM 

- -= MELROSE, MASSACHUSETTS ■ - ■ 

Ip the Eastern Branch of the Battle Creek 
Sanitarium and follows the same rational 
principles as to diet, treatment and health 
culture. It is thoroughly equippedfcvith 
every convenience for the care of invalids, 
and with the latest and best appliances 
for the diagnosis and treatment of chronic 
conditions. 

The location is truly ideal. Within six 
miles of Boston, and yet completely hid¬ 
den away in midst of the famous Mid¬ 
dlesex Fells, a natural park of 3,500 acres 
preserved by the state on account of the 
wonderful charm and beauty of the 
scenery. 

It is just the place to rest tired nerves 
and recuperate from brain fag; assisted by 

a corps of experienced physicians and trained nurses. 

-Particulars with Reference to Accommodations, Methods, Rates, Etc., may be bad by Addressing- 

NEW ENGLAND SANITARIUM, Melrose, Mass. 0r D ' 
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Not to know Niagara is not to know Ant erica 

The Michigan Central has deservedly won its title to “The Niagara Falls Route,” be¬ 
cause it is the only railroad running directly by .and in full view of the entire panorama of 
the rapids of the upper river, the Horse Shoe and American Fulls, and the gorge below. In 
going east or west one should make it a point to take the Michigan Central. Send a postal 
card for information about the new Niagara picture. Address 

O. W. RUGGLES G. P. & T. A., Chicago. 
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A NEW TRACT 


THE REVELATION 
OF GOD 


-BY- 

Elder Alonzo Trever Jones 




5 Cts. 

Order of GOOD HEALTH PUB. 
CO., Battle Creek , Mich . 



Anvone sending a sketch and description may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
Invention is probably patentable. Communica¬ 
tions st rlct ly confidential. HANDBOOK on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents. 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice , without charge, in the 

Scientific American. 

A hnndsomely Illustrated weekly. Largest cir¬ 
culation of any scientific Journal. Terms, $3 a 
year: four months, |L Sold by all newsdealers. 

MUNN&Co. 36,Broa,, " a >-New York 

Brauch Office. 625 F 8 t„ Washington. D. C. 


in replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH. 
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PORTLAND 

AND 

Northwest 

WITHOUT CHANGE 

via 

UNION PACIFIC 

This route gives you 200 miles along 
the matchless Columbia River, a great 
part of the distance the trains running 
so close to the river that one can look from 
the car window almost directly into the water. 

Two Through Trains Daily 
With Accommodations for all Classes 
of Passengers 

THIS WILL BE THE POPULAR ROUTE TO LEWIS AND 
CLARK EXPOSITION 1905. 

Inquire of 

E. L. LOMAX, C. P. & T. A. 

OMAHA, NEBR. 














OUR NEW MAGAZINE 

CLUBBING OFFERS 

For the Season of ipo3=’o4 


A\ur offers for the season of 1903-’04are the best, in many respects, which we have ever been able 
^ to make. There is associated with us this year a most brilliant galaxy of magazines, all of 
which are offered without restriction as to new or retiewed subscriptions. 


Read This List 


Good Health , 

Regular 

Price 

$1 00 

Sue cess 

1 00 

CLASS A 

Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly 

i 00 

The Cosmopolitan . 

Woman's Home Companion . 

i oo 

1 00 

Good Housekeeping • 

1 00 

Pearson’s Magazine . 

1 00 


CLASS B 


The Review of Reviews » 

# 

Regular 

Price 

$2 50 

The World's Work , 

9 

3 00 

Outing » , 

• 

3 00 

Country Life in America 

« 

3 00 

Lippincott’s Magazine 

9 

2 50 

The Independent 

Current Literature • 

9 

2 00 

9 

3 00 


Our Prices 


Good Health with Success 

Any 1 Magazine in Class A with Good Health and Success 


2 Magazines 

1 Magazine 

2 Magazines 

1 Magazine 

2 Magazines 

1 Agazine 

2 Magazines 

1 Magazine 

2 Magazines 

3 


A 
A 
B 
B 
B 

A and 1 of Class B with Good Health and Success 


A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 


1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

‘3 


B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 


Regular 

Price 

to 

Price 

the Public 

$2 

00 

$1 

50 

3 

00 

2 

10 

4 

00 

2 

60 

5 

00 

3 

10 

5 

00 

3 

10 

8 

00 

4 

60 

11 

00 

6 

10 

6 

00 

3 

60 

7 

00 

4 

10 

8 

00 

4 

60 

9 

00 

5 

10 

10 

00 

5 

GO 

11 

00 

6 

10 

12 

00 

6 

60 

13 

00 

7 

10 

14 

00 

7 

60 


Magazines ordered by subscribers may be sent to different addresses. Subscriptions will com¬ 
mence with issues requested whenever possible to furnish copies; otherwise, with issues of the month 
following the date on which the subscription .is received. 


Order at Once 

GOOD HEALTH PUB. CO., 

115 Washington Ave., N. - Battle Creek, Hichigan 


In replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH 


T HE Public Health is directly dependent upon the 
water supply, and in cases where the water be¬ 
comes the bearer of disease germs, an epidemic 
will ensue with fearful rapidity. 

All fears Of such a nature cau be overcome by using 
a Pasteur Germ Proof Water Filter, which is the only 
filter recognized by medical and scientific authorities 
ms being germ proof, and is, therefore, the only filter 
that should be used to furnish sterile water. 

A worthless imitation is worse than to be without a 
filter, just as carelessness with boiled water is danger¬ 
ous. Distilled water is not only insipid in taste, but 
unhealthful, as salts and gases are eliminated. 


For Catalogue and Information Address 


The Pasteur-Chamberland Filter Co 

DAYTON, OHIO 



Winter is coming, and with it the ever-increasing drea* of 
PNEUMONIA, To wear woolen underwear is but an urgent invita¬ 
tion for COLDS and PNEUMONIA to enter. 

All who are subject to COLDS or threatened with bronchitis or 
pneumonia will observe an immediate change for the better by adopt¬ 
ing the Dr, Deimel Underwear. 

Send for free booklet, giving valuable and interesting information on the Underwear question. 

All Dr. Deimel garments bear the Dr. Deimel name. 

For sale at best Dealers everywhere. 

If your Dealer can not supply you. write to 


The Deimel Linen-Mesh Co. 

491 Broadway, NEW YORK. 

SAN FRANCISCO. WASHINGTON. BROOKLYN, MONTREAL, LONDON. W. C. ENG.. 

hi Montgomery St. 1313 F. Street, N. W, 510 Fulton St 2202 St. Catherine St. 83 Strand (Hotel Cecil) 

BALTIMORE, no W. Lexington St. 
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CHILDREN AT THE KINDERCARTEN IN KYOTO 
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HOME TESTS FOR VISION AND HEARING 

BY J. F. BYINGTON, A. B., M. D. 


T HE importance of testing the eyes 
and ears of children early in life 
can not be overestimated. A child at 
school may be backward in his studies, 
and may therefore receive credit for be¬ 
ing stupid or indolent, when in reality 
he is not deserving of the censure. He 
may have a naturally bright intellect, 
but some defect of vision or hearing 
may prevent him from receiving knowl¬ 
edge as readily as his associates. He 
may have the mind to receive, under¬ 
stand, and retain knowledge, but the 
avenues to his intellect may be defect¬ 
ive. Many capable and promising 
youth have no doubt thus become dis¬ 
couraged and dropped their studies. 
Had the defects in the vision or hear¬ 
ing been discovered at an early age, 
they could, in many cases, have been 
corrected, and the child would not only 
have been able to get an education, but 
he w^uld have retained the use of 
his senses for the years to come. 
Many defects of hearing, if they are 
discovered early and properly treated, 
may be entirely relieved, but if they are 
allowed to become chronic, little can be 
done to restore the lost function. It is 
the duty of the teacher to discover, so 
far as he is able, defects in the vision 
or hearing of his pupils, and, when 
found, to notify the parents, so that 
their children may receive the proper 
attention from a physician. It is not the 
purpose of this article to describe the 


conditions which render vision and hear¬ 
ing defective, nor is it intended to enable 
one to determine the nature of the de¬ 
fects found. The organs of sight and 
of hearing are of sufficient value to 
employ the best possible skill and ex¬ 
perience in their treatment whenever 
they are found to be defective. 

The following tests may be carried 
out by any teacher or mother, and if the 
directions are observed carefully, de¬ 
fects requiring the attention of a spe¬ 
cialist may be readily discovered. It 
would be better for these tests to be 
made by the teacher, who would be 
unbiased in his findings, than by an inex¬ 
perienced spectacle vender, who might 
offer his services “free of charge.’’ 
The writer is not in sympathy with the 
too common practice of putting glasses 
on small children for miniature defects 
of vision. Nature is not always mathe¬ 
matically the same in her forms. It is 
difficult to find two leaves, even on the 
same tree, which are exactly of the 
same form, and the eye may vary, 
within certain limits, from the normal 
form and still have useful vision with¬ 
out the aid of glasses. 

Tests for Vision 

Clearness of vision is not always an 
indication of perfect eyes. A child may 
have perfect sight and still be unfitted 
for much close work with his eyes. 
There maybe a simple deformity in the 
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shape of the eyeball, which makes the 
eye work to disadvantage at a near point, 
such as the ordinary reading distance. 
Vision may be clear at this distance, 
but there may be a strain upon the 
focusing muscles of the eyes, which, 
acting reflexly upon the nervous system, 
may cause headaches, inflammation, or 
other reflex disturbances. A test, 
therefore, should be made not only 
of the clearness of vision, but also of 
the range of vision. Acuteness of vi¬ 
sion is measured for both distant objects 
and for objects placed at the usual read¬ 
ing distance, and the nearest point of 
distinct vision is determined. We also 
ascertain if the muscles which rotate the 
eyes in their sockets are well balanced. 

Test Objects .— The most suitable ob¬ 
jects for measuring the acuteness of 
vision are properly constructed letters. 
These would be impracticable in testing 
one who did not know the letters, but 
we seldom need to test a child’s eyes 
who has not learned his letters. Cards 
having on them figures of more familiar 
objects have been used for testing illit¬ 
erates. 

The letters used for testing distant 
vision are known as Snellen’s test types. 
They are so constructed that the width 
of each line making up the letter is one- 
fifth the width of the whole letter. In 
order for the letter to be distinguished, 
it is necessary for each line in the letter 
to be distinguished. After testing the 
vision of a large number of persons 
with apparently normal vision, Snellen 
found that the smallest letter which the 
average person could read must be 
large enough to subtend an angle at the 
eye of 5". In order to be distin¬ 
guished, it is evident that the size of 
the test letters must vary in propor¬ 
tion to the distance at which they are 
to be read. A card of letters was con¬ 
structed having on it a number of lines 


of letters varying in size and capable of 
being read at different distances from 
the eye. On the above basis, the 
smallest letter the average person can 
read at two hundred feet is three and 
one-half inches in width. At one hun¬ 
dred feet a letter one-half as large, or 
one and three-fourths inches, is the 
smallest that can be seen. It is evident 
that a letter one and three-fourths 
inches in width, placed at one hundred 
feet from the eyes, would impress the 
same amount of area on the retina of 
the eye as a letter three and one-half 
inches, placed at two hundred feet, and 
therefore the one would be distinguished 
as easily as the other. On the folder 
between pages 530 and 531 will be found 
test letters constructed according to the 
above principles. Over each line of let¬ 
ters is a numeral which indicates the 
number of feet at which the letters in 
the line should be distinguished. 

The letters used in testing vision at 
the reading distance are known as 
Jaeger’s test types. They are the 
ordinary printer’s types, ranging from 
diamond type, which is numbered 1, up 
to 36-point type, which is numbered 8. 
A page of these types is given at the 
close of this article. 

Test for Distant Vision .— This test 
should be made if possible in a room 
large enough to place the test ’^tters 
at twenty feet from the one to be 
examined, and in a good light. A 
great flood of light, such as one would 
get out of doors, is not nearly so satis¬ 
factory as a good side light from one 
direction. Artificial light may be used 
if the room is darkened and the light 
is made to shine on the letters, and not 
on the patient’s eyes. If it is impossi¬ 
ble to find a convenient room for 
placing the letters at twenty feet, a 
distance of fifteen feet will give nearly 
as good results, although at this dis- 
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tance a small amount of near-sighted¬ 
ness might not be detected. The 
letters used in making this test are the 
Snellen test types described before, and 
which are on the folder accompanying 
this article. In making the test, the 
left eye should be covered while the 
right is being tested, and the right 
covered while the left is being tested. 
If all the letters can be read in the line 
marked “20” when the card is at 
twenty feet, vision is normal, and is 
recorded as IS?. If the letters marked 
“40” are the smallest which can be 
read, vision is recorded as Jo, which 
means that the test was made at twenty 
feet, but the smallest letters which 
could be read should be read at forty 
feet. Vision in this case is numerically 
only one-half normal, but it is recorded 
as J(?, since that indicates the distance 
at which the test was made. If the 
line marked “15” can be read, vision 
is JS, or better than normal. The 
numerator of the fraction expressing 
vision is always the distance at which 
the test is made; the denominator, the 
distance at which the letters should be 
read which are read. 

The vision of each eye should be 
recorded separately, and it is also well 
to measure and record the vision of 
both eyes together. The reason for 
the letter test is that in testing one eye 
while the other is covered, the eye 
does not focus so readily, in a certain 
number of cases, so that the vision of 
both eyes together may be found con¬ 
siderably better than either eye sepa¬ 
rately. 

Persons will often be found who can 
read as well as If vision is ff, or 
less, in either eye, it indicates some 
defect of vision. The two most usual 
causes of poor distant vision are astig¬ 
matism and myopia^ or near-sightedness. 
HyPermetropia , or far-sightedness, if 


very large in amount, may also blur 
distant vision. The above conditions 
may be relieved by wearing properly 
fitted glasses. Poor distant vision may 
also be caused by congenital defects 
in the development of the eye, or by 
disease affecting some portion of the 
eye or its connections with the brain. 

Test for Vision at the Reading Dis¬ 
tance. — This test should be made in a 
good light, which preferably falls over 
the left shoulder of the one to be 
examined. The letters used in making 
this test are Jaeger’s test types, which 
are given at the close of this article. 
The proper reading distance is fourteen 
or fifteen inches from the eyes. At 
this distance Number 1 Jaeger type 
should be distinctly seen by the nor¬ 
mal person under forty-five years of 
age. If distant vision has been found 
to be normal in each eye separately, 
the test for vision at the reading dis¬ 
tance may be made with both eyes 
uncovered, but if the two eyes were 
different in the distant test, it will be 
well to test them separately as well as 
together in the near test. If Number 
1 Jaeger can not be read at fourteen 
inches, the smallest type which can be 
read at this distance is recorded as the 
vision at the reading distance. In¬ 
ability to read Number I usually indi¬ 
cates some defect of vision requiring 
treatment. The most common causes 
of defective vision at the reading dis¬ 
tance, in a young person, are astigma¬ 
tism and far-sightedness. Near-sight¬ 
edness of large amount may prevent a 
person’s reading distinctly as far as 
fourteen inches. The average person 
forty-five years of age, or over, is 
unable to read distinctly and comfort¬ 
ably at fourteen inches on account of 
beginning presbyopia , or old sight. It 
is a mistake for such a person to put 
off the use of correcting glasses, think- 
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ing that thereby he will postpone or 
retard the development of old sight. 
His sight will be better conserved by 
the use of properly fitted lenses than 
without them. 

Determination of the Near Point .— 
By the u near point” is meant the 
nearest point of distinct vision. When 
a person with normal eyes looks at a 
distant object, at twenty feet or more, 
the muscles which regulate the focus of 
the eyes are practically at rest. They 
are brought into action only when a 
near object is viewed, and they are not 
brought markedly into action unless 
the object viewed is nearer than two or 
three feet. This faculty which the eye 
has of adjusting itself for objects at 
different distances is called its power 
of accommodation . In the defect known 
as hypermetropia , or far-sightedness, 
the eyeball is too short in its antero¬ 
posterior diameter, and in consequence 
of this shape, the muscles of accommo¬ 
dation must be brought into action in 
viewing a distant object as well as a 
near object, and in the latter case they 
must contract more than in the normal 
eye. As a consequence the near point 
of vision is more remote from the eye 
in hypermetropia than in the normal 
eye. If the hypermetropia is of suf¬ 
ficient magnitude, strain will be brought 
upon the muscles of accommodation. 
This is one of the most common de¬ 
fects in the eyes, causing headaches 
and other reflex nervous disturbances, 
and therefore the determination of the 
near point is an important test to be 
made by the teacher. It should be 
carefully conducted, for in many cases 
this test will furnish the only indication 
of a defect in the eye requiring careful 
attention and treatment. 

The near point is usually determined 
by finding the point nearest to the eyes 
at which Number 1 Jaeger type can be 


read. If this type can not be read at 
any distance, it is difficult to locate 
accurately the near point. But in that 
case it will not be essential for the 
teacher or the mother to determine the 
point accurately, for the child requires 
the attention of a specialist. If Num¬ 
ber 1 Jaeger can not be read at any 
distance, Number 2 or 3 may be used 
for making the test, but the findings 
will not be accurate in that case. The 
test should be made for each eye 
separately and for the two together, 
and care should be taken to find the 
nearest point of distinct vision in each 
case. The distance of the point from 
the eyes may be recorded in inches. 

In the normal person the near point 
varies according to the age. The 
average person probably has the maxi¬ 
mum power of accommodation at about 
the age of ten years. At this age the 
crystalline lens of the eye is very 
elastic, and capable of being changed 
very markedly in convexity by the 
muscles of accommodation. But it 
soon commences to harden gradually, 
beginning in its center, and extending 
to its periphery. This hardening pro¬ 
gresses very slowly in the earlier years 
of life, but at the age of sixty or 
seventy the lens has become completely 
hardened in nearly every person, mak¬ 
ing it impossible to adjust the ey^ for 
different distances without the aid of 
glasses. The following table gives the 
near point of the average person at 
different ages from ten to sixty years:— 


AOR 

NEAR POINT 

AOR 

NEAR POINT 

AOB 

NEAR POINT 

IO 

3 inches. 

30 

6 inches 

50 

20 inches 

40 

15 

1% ;; 

40 

9 *' 

6u 

20 

4 

45 ! 

13 

70 

No accom. 


It will be seen from the table that the 
normal person at about forty-five years 
of age can not see distinctly much 
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nearer than the ordinary reading dis¬ 
tance, and at that age he must begin to 
wear glasses for close work. If a per¬ 
son is naturally myopic , or near-sighted, 
he may be able to read at a near point 
without glasses at a much greater age 
than forty-five. In this condition the 
eyeball is too long in its antero-poste- 
rior diameter, and it is impossible to 
see distant objects distinctly without the 
use of glasses. This is not a condition of 
increased eye vigor, as is commonly be¬ 
lieved. If the near point is found to 
be much farther from either eye than 
it should be according to the table, 
it may indicate either a lack in the 
power of accommodation, or, as is more 
often the case in young persons, hyper- 
metropia or astigmatism. If the near 
point is much farther than normal, an 
examination by a specialist will be de¬ 
sirable, especially if there is headache 
or any inflammatory condition in or 
about the eyes. The near point of each 
eye separately should be noted, as well 
as the near point of both eyes together. 
The latter will sometimes be found to be 
less than the former, on account of the 
eyes accommodating more readily to¬ 
gether than separately, in a certain num¬ 
ber of cases. A marked difference in 
the near points of the two eyes should 
be carefully noted. This might indicate 
a difference in the form of the two eyes, 
which is often a more distressing con¬ 
dition than an equal defect in the two 
eyes. 

Test of the Muscular Balance of the Eyes. 
— By the muscular balance we mean the 
relation to one another of the muscles 
which rotate the eyes in their sockets. 
In marked disturbances of the muscle 
balance, the eyes may cross, they may 
turn outward from each other, or one 
eye may turn higher than the other. In 
less marked disturbances of the muscle 
balance, the eyes have only a tendency 


to turn in, out, or the one higher than 
the other. In the former cases the de¬ 
fect is apparent at once, but in the latter 
cases the lack of balance is not apparent, 
for the eyes do not actually turn in or 
out unless one eye is covered so as to 
disassociate its vision from that of the 
other eye. 

A simple way of testing the muscle 
balance is to cover the right eye with a 
card and ask the child to look steadily 
with his left eye at some small, bright, 
distant object. As he is looking at the 
object, quickly shift the card so as to 
cover the left eye and uncover the right 
one. As you do this, notice carefully 
if the right eye makes a slight move¬ 
ment. If it does, it indicates that while 
it was covered by the card it was turn¬ 
ing in a different direction from the 
other eye. By quickly shifting the 
card from one eye to the other while 
the child looks steadily at the distant 
object, and noting carefully if there is a 
movement of either eye as it is uncov¬ 
ered, we shall readily detect any tend¬ 
ency of the eyes to turn in, out, or the 
one higher than the other. These 
smaller disturbances of muscular bal¬ 
ance, which are not apparent except by 
the above test, are sometimes more 
efficient causes of headaches and other 
reflex symptoms than more apparent 
defects. 

By the foregoing tests, most visual 
defects of any consequence will be dis¬ 
covered. In addition to these tests, any 
inflammatory conditions in the eyes or 
lids, or headaches, especially in the 
temples or the back of the head, 
should be noted. By these tests but a 
small per cent of children will be found 
to have defective vision, but by syste¬ 
matically carrying out these tests each 
year in a school, many a child will be 
saved to a much better field of useful¬ 
ness, and the time consumed in making 
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the tests will be well spent. Moreover, 
the tests themselves will be a source of 
profit and education to both teacher and 
pupil. It may not be advisable to notify 
parents of small defects in their chil¬ 
dren’s eyes, and thus put them to the 
expense of a needless examination; 
but where a defect is discovered which 
interferes with the progress of the child, 
a parent will be only too grateful to be 
notified of it. We should be governed 
largely by the symptoms of the child 
and the progress he is making. If he 
is hindered in his work by being unable 
to see the blackboard or his book dis¬ 
tinctly, or if close work gives him head¬ 
ache or his eyes become inflamed, and 
the tests indicate a defect in vision, it is 
I he teacher’s duty to notify the parents 
of the same. 

A word might be said as to the light- 
it or of the schoolroom. A great flood 
of light in the room is not desirable. 
Were it possible, it would not be advis¬ 
able to have light from the four sides 
of the room. It would be preferable 
for the light to come mainly from one 
direction, as from the side of the room. 
Objects which are seen are made up of 
high lights, middle tones, and shadows. 
A picture lacking shadows is said to be 
“flat.*' Similar to this is an object 
with a flood of light upon it from all 
directions. It lacks shadows and hence 
can not be readily distinguished. Light 
from one side of the room, and prefer¬ 
ably the left side, is the best. The 
child’s shoulder does not obstruct light 
from the left while writing, as it does 
from the right. 

Tests for Hearing 

The tests for hearing should be made, 
if possible, in a quiet place, and prefer¬ 
ably in a large room, so that the exam¬ 
iner may stand thirty or forty feet, if 


necessary, from the one to be examined. 
The ordinary schoolroom answers the 
purpose very well if the test is made 
after school hours, when it is quiet. 

Many instruments have been devised 
for testing the hearing, but these are 
quite unnecessary for making a simple 
test, for the voice, audible and whis¬ 
pered, is the best means that even the 
specialist has fortesting the efficiency of 
hearing. A watch and a tape-measure 
are all the apparatus that a teacher or a 
mother requires to make a test suffi¬ 
cient to determine if the child needs 
the services of a physician. Tuning- 
forks of various pitches are quite nec¬ 
essary for an aurist to make a differ¬ 
ential diagnosis of the various forms 
of ear diseases, but they are not essen¬ 
tial for making a simple test of efficiency 
or for determining if a defect in the 
hearing is present. 

Test of Hearing for the Watch .— The 
watch is not always a reliable means 
for determining the usefulness of the 
hearing. In some forms of deafness 
the watch may be heard fairly well, 
while the hearing for conversation may 
be quite defective ; and in other cases 
the hearing for conversation may be 
better than for the watch. But the 
watch affords a convenient and more 
invariable source of sound than the 
voice, and should be employed toother 
with the latter. Different watches have 
ticks varying in loudness, hence the 
same watch should be used in making a 
series of tests. The distance should 
be noted at which a dozen or more of 
apparently normal persons can hear 
the watch to be used in making the 
tests. The average distance at which 
these persons hear the watch should be 
taken as the standard. We will suppose 
this distance is twenty-four inches. If a 
person can hear the watch only at four 
inches, we record his hearing for watch 
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as which means that at four inches 
he can hear a watch which should be 
heard at twenty-four inches. This frac¬ 
tion does not express accurately the 
numerical relation of his hearing to the 
normal, for the loudness of sound va¬ 
ries as the square of the distance, but 
it is customary to record it in this way. 
A more accurate numerical expression 
of the value of hearing in this case 
would be «\, obtained by squaring sV. 
If the watch can be heard only when it 
is pressed against the ear, we record 
“Contact” after “ Hearing for watch.” 
If it can not be heard at all, the hearing 
for watch is 0. In making the test, have 
the person close one ear tightly with 
the finger, and hold the watch on the 
other side, directly before the open ear. 

The hearing should be tested in a 
similar way with both the audible and 
the whispered voice . The voices of dif¬ 
ferent persons may vary somewhat in 
distinctness, and it may be difficult 
always to give the voice the same 
loudness; but, with a little care, very 
accurate results maybe obtained in this 
way, and the test is a better one for the 
utility of hearing than when the watch 
is used. In making the test, one ear of 
the person to be examined is closed, 
and the examiner stands on the other 
side, directly facing the open ear. He 
theiApronounces slowly, in a moderate 
tone of voice, different numerals or the 
names of different cities, or other fa¬ 
miliar words, and asks the person being 
examined to repeat the words after him. 
He increases his distance from the ear 
until words can not be distinguished 
accurately. The farthest distance at 
which the words are heard is noted. 
The hearing for the voice, like that for 
the watch, is recorded as a fraction, the 
numerator of which is the farthest dis¬ 
tance at which the words are heard, and 
the denominator, the distance at which 


the normal person hears the same voice. 
The normal distance for the audible 
voice, as taken in some hospitals, is 
thirty-five feet. 

The hearing should be tested in a 
similar way by means of the whispered 
voice. The normal distance at which 
the whispered voice is heard is taken by 
some to be twenty-five feet. 

The above tests may vary somewhat 
under different conditions. It is impos¬ 
sible to secure an absolutely quiet place 
for testing, and the adventitious noises 
will vary at different times, but the tests 
will be sufficiently accurate to determine 
any abnormality of importance. If the 
child has a “ cold,” this should be taken 
into account, and a test made later, as 
the hearing is often temporarily reduced 
during an acute inflammation. 

Slight variations from the average 
hearing need not be considered abnor¬ 
mal, but if the hearing distance for the 
watch or voice is one-half what it should 
be, or less, the child should have the 
attention of a physician who is compe¬ 
tent to discover the nature of the trou¬ 
ble and prescribe the proper treatment. 
The earlier in life a defect in hearing 
is discovered, the better are the chances 
for improvement from treatment. Many 
cases of deafness are neglected until it is 
possible to do little or nothing for them, 
which might have been cured wholly or 
in part by early treatment directed to¬ 
ward the cause of the trouble. Besides 
defects in hearing, a mother or teacher 
should always regard as symptoms re¬ 
quiring attention, earache, discharges 
of pus from the ear, or mouth-breath¬ 
ing. These symptoms in a child often 
indicate an obstruction to breathing, of 
more or less degree, in the naso-phar- 
ynx, which, if treated early, may usually 
be entirely relieved, but which, if allowed 
to continue, may cause a permanent de¬ 
fect in hearing. 
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JAEGER'S TEST TYPE. 

ARRANGED BY J. F. BYINGTON. M. D. 


No. 1. 


TM« Orpe «Uuld tie dWIlnctl? reml *1 n dtcuaoe of fourteen liieli** fivrn th* eyo If tt wi not U nt that dUtoooe. there le «m» defeat »f viafon 
»ht<h m»j require o*rreeUi.t» Dlmne** of rl«loo for oe*r wort. «u«h u rr*din« or wwloc, oomlor on nt about fort jr-dve rmre of »gr, iliww nut ittiwwaitrlly 
tndlcnla an al n.iruialUy «f ilie ry» The •vrr»g* perann al OUa k|> begin. to foal the im**I of glaaaca for nmt work, nlllipueh • Inloat mar •!■»»» have 
been parfoet hr fort tl.nt lira* 


No. 2. 

The cause of poor vision at the reading distance in persons over forty-five years of age. is 
hardening of the crystalline lens of the eye, which makes ft impossible to adjust toe eye for near 
objects. Defective vision nt the reading distance In young persons is usually due to some abnor¬ 
mality In the shape of the eyeball. 


No. 3. 

If you read fine print with difficulty, do not put off the use of correcting 
glasses, thinking that thereby vision will be better conserved. Your eyes, if prop¬ 
erly corrected, will be less subject to diseases which impair or destroy the sigiit. 


No. 

The art of lens grinding, one of the greatest boons to mankind, is not 
properly appreciated. Spectacles of a very crude type were first used iu the 
thirteenth century. 


The art of printing has done much to make glasses a 
necessity to a considerable part of mankind. 


No. 6. 

Near work taxes the eyes more 
than vision at long range. 


No. T. P 

All visual defects are not 
corrected by glasses. 


No. 3. 

Your eyesight is 
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BY G. C. 

T is not any part of ray purpose to 
weary the reader’s mental legs and 
feet by leading him in an imaginary 
tramp about the spacious grounds; or 
to try to excite his surprise and wonder 
by a description of the gorgeous glory 
of architecture. 


TENNEY 

visitor with “ the lay of the land.” 
These, with a visit to the Boer War, a 
view of the truly magnificent illumina¬ 
tion, a concert in Festival Hall, will 
satisfy an ordinary appetite for the spec¬ 
tacular. Then settle down to quiet, 
methodical study. Art and science, 



EDUCATIONAL BUILDIN'. 


While the mass of people go to satisfy 
the liist of the eyes or the pride of life, 
to surfeit on the pleasures of the Pike, 
or for the sake of going with a crowd, 
those who desire real benefit will obtain 
more by a careful selection of some of 
the thousands of subjects presented for 
thoughtful study than by wearing them¬ 
selves out in an aimless tramp from 
place to place in contending with con¬ 
scienceless, crushing crowds at the 
various centers of attraction. A ride 
about the grounds, first by the intramu¬ 
ral railway and then by automobile, and 
a trip in the Ferris Wheel acquaint the 


travel and research, have brought all 
their treasures here and spread them 
out in a display that is bewildering 
to one who gazes at the whole. The 
remote and obscure parts of the earth 
are here in actual life. The Hottentot 
and his hut, the Irrogote without his 
clothes, the Negrito eating his dog, 
the Eskimo and his outfit, the Jap 
in his rising glory, and the Russian 
with his belated show,— all are here. 

The philanthropist is here also. 
Those who are striving to uplift human¬ 
ity, to reform the downward rush of 
life and turn the procession into up- 
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SANITARIUM EXHIBIT IN EDUCAIIONAI. BUILDING 


ward ways, have brought to the World’s 
Fair their work. The great palace de¬ 
voted to Education and Social Economy 
is filled with that which represents the 
work that is being done for the better¬ 
ment of our race. Here are the great 
universities and colleges of the world, 
with the reformatories and remedial 
agencies now at work contending 
against ttie forces of spiritual, mental, 
and physical degeneracy. The immense 
building is filled with an exhibition of 
the results obtained by the study and 
experience of those who have the wel¬ 
fare of humanity at heart. 

The point of special interest in this 


part of the World’s Fair is in a booth 
situated on the south side of the build¬ 
ing to the right of and near the jsouth 
entrance. It has a white front trimmed 
with gilt and bears the well-known leg¬ 
end, “ Battle Creek Sanitarium.” In 
front is a small table supplied with liter¬ 
ature of a descriptive kind, and about the 
walls are photographs representing the 
institution and its work. In the center 
is the famous electric-light bath. By 
its side are the vibrating bars and the 
vibrating chair of mechanical Swedish 
movement. Three attendants are kept 
as busy as they can possibly be all day 
explaining to the thousands who throng 
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the place'the principles and work here 
represented. The chair is in constant 
use, with perhaps a score waiting to oc¬ 
cupy it, for its fame has already ex¬ 
tended to all the grounds and been car¬ 
ried to every State. It is called the 
“rest chair.” Weary, congested feet 
here find immediate relief with rest for 
the aching bones and flesh. A constant 
stream of thankful people are going 
away from that little booth with restored 
limbs and with new ideas as to the con¬ 
ditions of proper living. This is the 
point of special interest, because more 
people pause here to study than at any 
other point in the building, and no 
object on the grounds will be more 
gratefully remembered by the tired mul¬ 
titude than the “ rest chair” that offered 
its genuine comfort and healing to all 
comers, free of charge. Of course, as¬ 


sociated with this are the busy but kind 
and patient attendants who intelligently 
and untiringly minister the principles of 
true living by word and deed. 

Over in the great Agricultural Palace, 
in a central position, is located another 
exhibition of these same good princi¬ 
ples, in the form of a fine and neat food 
display by the food department of the 
Battle Creek Sanitarium. The lady in 
charge can only partially accomplish all 
that is required of her by the multitudes 
interested in the vital question of good 
diet. But busy tongue and hands dis¬ 
pense the blessings of light and truth 
reduced to concrete forms in the various 
foods which represent the best research 
of our age. 

In the Liberal Arts building, along 
its north side, the publishing branch of 
the Sanitarium has a display of the 
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“silent messengers” of truth in the 
varied publications issued by the Good 
Health Publishing Company. Here 
people find a good display of books, 


periodicals, and smaller literature, a 
large amount of which is distributed 
freely to interested visitors. Much 
attention is bestowed upon all these 
exhibitions by thoughtful and intelli¬ 
gent people, who recognize in them 
the coming remedy for the world’s 
increasing infirmities. One intelligent 
physician remarked truly, “ These 
things will do for people what drugs 
can never do.” Another said, “It is 
astonishing with what rapidity the med¬ 
ical world is coming to a recognition 
of the virtue and power of these 
methods of caring for the sick.” Hun¬ 
dreds of willing testimonies are given 
every day by physicians and cultured 


men and women to the wisdom and 
beauty displayed in the truths which 
these things represent. 

It is a source of gratitude that the 


cause of true reform is so well repre¬ 
sented there, and that nations and kings 
are coming to the brightness of its ris¬ 
ing. The high estimation which leading 
men in our nation place upon the move¬ 
ment for health and hygienic reform is 
evidenced by the action of the authori¬ 
ties of this great Fair in offering, with¬ 
out solicitation, to devote one of its 
days to the celebration of this work and 
the special promulgation of its prin¬ 
ciples. This extraordinary favor is to 
be interpreted as an expression of 
sympathy with and interest in the 
principles represented by the Battle 
Creek Sanitarium and affiliated institu¬ 
tions. 



EXHIBITION OF HEALTH PUBLICATIONS 
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She stood in the trim back porch, iron¬ 
ing snowy linen with irons heated upon 
a gasoline stove just inside the window. 
The wreathing honeysuckles half 
screened her sight, but when she saw us, 
she came forward with sweet cordiality, 
and we felt in five minutes that we had 
known her five years. A great New¬ 
foundland lay stretched upon the ve¬ 
randa, and as we came up the bordered 
path he arose with decent courtesy to 
do the honors of the house, and he now 
went about offering a huge immaculate 
white paw to each of us. May choked 
apoplectically with suppressed laughter 
when her turn came, then went off in a 
gale that carried every one with her, and 
with it went also all constraint. With 
simple directness Miss Phillips showed 
us over our kingdom, and turned the 
same over to our keeping with such con¬ 
fidence that we could not but express 
amazement. " Ah, but I know you,” she 
said, smiling brightly. Later we found 
that she had formerly been a teacher 
under our own beloved superintendent, 
and his letter of recommendation, 
thoughtfully borne by Beth on her first 
visit, had brought us into this high 
favor. 

In the tiny barn we met our first de¬ 
feat. Who should milk the cow, and 
who could harness the horse! Miss 
Phillips hastened to assure us that she 
would send them to a farm for the sum¬ 
mer if we did not wish to be troubled 
with them, but she smiled in a pleased 
way at our noisy protest. Maud shyly 
threw a round arm over Billy’s sleek 
neck, while 1 proffered a hay sandwich 
to Spotty, which the lady accepted 
graciously. Through Miss Phillips we 
secured for a trifling sum the services 
of Tim Aker, son of Matthew Aker, 
our next neighbor. Later, we found 
that there was never enough of any¬ 
thing but children in the house of Aker, 


which accounted for the alacrity with 
which our need of assistance was sup¬ 
plied. Moreover, through this source — 
nobody knew just how — May’s desire 
to test the effect of social rank was 
gratified, for we were left to absolutely 
undisturbed enjoyment of our delight¬ 
ful home, and we were commonly re¬ 
ferred to in the village as “ the factory 
girls.” The pert misses of the village 
looked upon us and our severe garb 
with cold eyes. Their half-dozen trips 
to the city had not left them blind to 
our shortcomings. 

Such days, such nights, such joys, as 
crowded upon us. Lip in the airy, 
white-draped chambers sleep and peace 
hovered with cooling touch. The 
rooms upstairs were connected by a 
wide double doorway which we left 
open, thereby securing most perfect 
circulation of air. In the long shadowy 
evenings we lounged in the pretty par¬ 
lor, where Beth played old songs, and 
Maud and I accompanied on banjo and 
guitar, while May’s sweet alto seconded 
Beth’s soprano. Then came the de¬ 
lightful retiring hour, with no glare of 
electric light, no moth-luring lamp — 
just God’s sweet twilight. In perfect 
abandonment of luxury we sent back 
drowsy answers to one another’s call, 
and listened to the matchless chorus of 
the frogs until sleep fell softly upon us. 

Then there were the mornings, when 
the little home was flung open from top 
to bottom; such flourishing of snowy 
bed linen and blankets ; such whisking 
of brooms in search of traditional dust ; 
such appetizing odors as floated out from 
the dainty kitchen. A year before, 
when we vrere sweltering in fashionable 
discomfort in the stuffy parlors of the 
Ideal Lakeside Hotel, the character and 
habits of ovens — I speak of the con¬ 
ventional article —were as unfamiliar 
as the culinary practices of the Zulus. 
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The silence of amazement fell upon 
us; then we all spoke at once. “Tell 
us where.'* “What kind of a place is 
it ? ” “ When does she want to vacate? ” 
But I, from my perch on the window- 
seat, croaked a note of discouragement 
by way of affording a proper balance to 
the general enthusiasm : “ It's probably 
some old shack full of discomfort and 
fleas.*' 

“ I’ve seen it," said Beth, simply. 

“Seen it?'* and we fell upon her. 
She drew from her purse a little slip, 
cut from a city paper, and read aloud the 
facts. Then she explained that, not to 
disappoirt us, she had visited Woodlea, 
had seen and talked with the lady who 
owned the place, had been more than 
satisfied, and the house now awaited 
our acceptance. 

“ What is it like?" exclaimed Maud 
and I in a breath. 

“It is white and clean, and it nestles 
among its green vines like-" 

A plump little hand fluttered up and 
lay tenderly upon Beth's lips. “Girls/' 
said May, softly, “ since the domicile 
has Beth's unqualified approval, why 
not save unto ourselves the dear de¬ 
light of surprise ? " And we did. 

“ A small village is a gossiping 
place," said I darkly, after our minds 
had become accustomed to the glories, 
and had begun to look upon the practi¬ 
cal features. “ And all the shades and 
distinctions of aristocracy are painfully 
pronounced, and the demands of its 
* social life ’ distracting," said Maud. 
“ And we must have peace and free¬ 
dom," said Beth, doubtfully. 

“Ladies," said May, firmly, “we must 
get a rumor launched that we’re factory 
girls, or laundry hands, or charwomen, 
sent to draw a breath of oxygen under 
the auspices of the ‘ Fresh Air* charity. 
A few dark allusions to murky tene¬ 
ments and sweltering workrooms will 


secure unto us solitude like unto Cru¬ 
soe’s, and in all truth," cried she, “ we 
are working women." We laughed at 
her project, but reminded her that this 
is a country that knows no caste. 

The next two weeks were lively 
epochs. Trunks were overhauled; 
finery and flimsy nothings were tabooed, 
and their place occupied by shirt-waist 
suits, cool and clean and well-fitted ; 
linen in abundance; warm loose 
jackets ; plenty of comfortable shoes ; 
hats made with a view to protecting the 
head; gloves, strong and supple, with 
no tendency to produce crushed and 
purple fingers. And ahead of us lay 
the prospect of absolute comfort. 

Each arrayed in a plain, but well- 
tailored costume, we stood one morn¬ 
ing in the great smoke-hung station, 
awaiting the north-bound train. We 
left the train at the last point before our 
destination, and walked across fields for 
very wildness of joy which filled us. 
But alas, how true it is that one can 
not please one’s self and others at the 
same time ; for we learned later that 
thereby we disappointed an anxious pub¬ 
lic gathered at the station to see, esti¬ 
mate, and assign the owners of the four 
plain trunks left upon the platform. We 
learned that this was looked upon as an 
unfair advantage, and that it was a fac¬ 
tor in creating the social boycott that 
awaited us. 

It was 10 a. m. when we came into 
the village. Being our own agreement, 
no one inquired directly as to the loca¬ 
tion of our Eden, and Beth's delicate 
face was a delicious study in expression. 
“ Here we are," she said, and turned 
abruptly into the yard of a beautiful, 
vine-covered cottage. There were 
smothered exclamations of delight, for 
we had come by a back street, and 
thereby found ourselves immediately in 
the presence of the sweet*faced mistress. 
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cried May, aiming a pillow with prac¬ 
ticed hand into the depths of the cozy 
corner where Maud comfortably re¬ 
clined. That young lady caught it 
neatly upon an uplifted arm, and smiled 
encouragement for better luck. 

“Two weeks, and then come the 
delights of bedrooms at four stories 
elevation, where, for the trifling con¬ 
sideration of ten dollars per week, one 
may sit in straight-backed chairs, and 
look from one’s window upon the blue 
expanse of Silver Lake twinkling mer¬ 
rily in inaccessible beauty,” and Maud 
yawned wearily. 

“ Or sit on the veranda,” added Beth, 
“and embroider gorgeous center-pieces 
that one does not want.” “And be 
constantly tortured by the sight of fel¬ 
low sufferers as stiff and foolish and 
uncomfortable as one’s self,” laughed 
May. 

I, Lou Smith, sitting at Beth’s piano 
drumming snatches of old songs, now 
wheeled suddenly about: “ There’s the 
country, you know. We tried that one 
summer. It’s better than the sandy 
stretches of Silver Lake.” But various 
shades of dissatisfaction sat heavily 
upon the circle of faces. 

“ My dear friend, have mercy upon 
us,— mercy of that unstrained quality,” 
quoth May, tragically. “Can you not 
see upon our sad countenances a cha¬ 
stening memory of that season of castiga¬ 
tion which fell upon us under the roof 
of ‘ Farmer Tweak’s Summer Home ' ? 
O me ! I can feel even yet the pangs of 
trepidation that seized me when I passed 
my plate for a second helping, and like 
poor little Oliver Twist, called for 

i tti 

more. 

“ But,” said Maud, reflectively, 
“ Farmer Tweak’s place had some ad¬ 
vantages; don’t you remember how 
ravenously hungry we used to get-” 

“Precisely,” interpolated May, "the 


very circumstance I have just men¬ 
tioned -” 

“ And how deliciously dreamy the 
sounds of the barn-yard on a hot day ; 
how pleasant the dewy grass in the 
morning; how charming the rose gar¬ 
den. Let’s try the country.” 

“ I wish we could live in the country 
for one blessed summer-time in our own 
way, with freedom to do just as we 
liked,” said I from the window, where 
I sat watching the street lights start 
into life. 

The vacation of the city teacher is 
not a matter to be looked upon lightly. 
From it she must draw a large measure 
of her re-enforcement of vitality. We 
looked upon it even more seriously 
this particular year, for during the 
winter we had enjoyed the benefits of 
a course of lectures and demonstrations 
which had given us wider views of life 
and its possibilities, and made much 
of the old routine seem unbearable. 
Strange how long one is content to eat 
husks, yet how unpalatable they become 
after better things. Plan upon plan was 
proposed, discussed, and dismissed. 

“ Ladies, I have a plan.” It was 
Beth who spoke, and it was only then 
that we reflected that as yet she had 
not broached a project. On occasions 
when Beth thus formally addressed us, 
we gave instant attention. Beth, with 
her twenty-six years of maturity ; Beth, 
with her adorable deep eyes, some innate 
property of which held one, made one 
think of heaven and one’s mother; Beth, 
our friend — we listened. 

“There is a furnished home for rent 
during this summer in a little town a 
hundred miles north of this city, the 
owner of which wishes to spend the 
summer elsewhere, and will rent it just 
as it stands for twelve dollars per month, 
if she can find desirable tenants. How 
would you look upon such a proposition?” 




OCTOBER’S BRIGHT, BLUE WEATHER 


C, sun and skies and clouds 
of June, 

And flowers of June to¬ 
gether, 

Ye can not rival for one 
hour 

October's bright, blue 
weather. 

When gentians roll their 
fringes tight 

To save them from the 
morning, 

And chestnuts fall from 
satin burs 

Without a word of warn¬ 
ing : 



When on the ground red 
apples lie 

In piles like jewels shin¬ 
ing, 

And redder still on old 
stone walls 

Are leaves of woodbine 
twining ; 

When all the lovely wayside 
things 

Their white-winged seeds 
are sowing, 

And in the fields, still green 
and fair, 

Late aftermaths are grow¬ 
ing. — H. H. Jackson. 


ONE SUMMER-TIME 

BY JESSIE ROGERS 


M ISS SMITH says will you please 
come over to our room when 
you’re finished.” Having delivered 
himself of which message, Johnnie 
Hagan stood balanced on one foot, a 
member already tanned and toughened 
by the sun, and awaited a reply. 

Through the vista of open doors I 
saw Elizabeth Henderson tap Johnnie’s 
pug nose affectionately with her pink 
crayon, then turn and bestow the finish¬ 
ing touches upon the gorgeous June 
calendar on the west board. Johnnie, 
the small envoy I had deputed from 
Room 2, lingered to watch the work of 
her deft fingers, and I knew full well 
that he had been her sworn champion 
through one blissful year, and that his 
chivalrous soul had been torn at its 
close between desire to “ pass ” and 
desire to remain with his dear teacher. 

Shyly the loving little hands busied 
themselves with the well-remembered 
delight of putting teacher’s desk in 
irreproachable order, a privilege cher¬ 
ished in the days before the promotion. 


Presently, when the preparations for 
the next day were completed, Miss 
Henderson donned her hat, and teacher 
and ex-pupil came down the hall to 
Room 3, where I stood talking with 
Maud Marshall of No, 3 and May Hil¬ 
dreth of No. 4. We promptly agreed 
to meet in Beth's little parlor at 7 :30 
that evening, to plan for the summer's 
outing. 

At the appointed hour we were gath¬ 
ered in the pretty room, a place made 
very familiar to us by four years' asso¬ 
ciation, for during that time our work 
had brought us constantly together. 
Moreover, each of us stood alone, with¬ 
out the blessings or restrictions of home 
ties. But we were not disposed to be 
soured or saddened by our depriva¬ 
tions. Such similarity of circumstance 
strongly welded our bond of friendship. 
Other times and seasons we had met in 
that same little room to decide in coun¬ 
sel the same old question, “ Where shall 
we go ?' ’ 

“Two weeks until school closes,” 
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Now we looked upon them calmly, with 
confidence that bespoke experience. It 
was a red-letter day when we came 
upon that School of Health! Do you 
know the exquisite joy of seeing your 
triumphs disappear from a daintily laid 
table ? and have you not observed the 
wrapt and satisfied expression that sits 
upon the countenances of those who 
have just incorporated the visible evi¬ 
dences of your skill ? 

* * * 

Then something happened. Some¬ 
thing always happens. One perfect 
morning I was balancing a pie tin on 
the tips of floury fingers, and trimming 
from its edge with discriminating hand 
the creamy crust, meanwhile lost in 
egotistical admiration of my handiwork, 
when Tim, knight of the stables, dashed 
in, with wild dismay. By a union of 
effort we gathered that John Butler, a 
farmer boy, had met with an accident 
which had quite dismembered him. 
Beth’s brown eyes grew wide with hor¬ 
ror, and when the general annihilation 
had involved both legs, one arm “for 
sure,” and the other in prospect, she 
fled hatless down the village street to 
the house where the injured boy had 
been taken. In the midst of utter con¬ 
fusion he lay unconscious, the blood 
gushing from a deep incision in the 
right foot, which we learned later had 
been caused by stepping on a sharp 
scythe left carelessly in the hay. With¬ 
out ceremony she rushed into the house 
filled with wailing, panic-stricken peo¬ 
ple, who wrung their hands, and im¬ 
plored one another to tell somebody 


what to do. Straight to the bed she 
went, and with one gentle but effective 
sweep removed from under the limp 
form the four pillows some kindly soul 
had supposed would minister to his 
comfort. Then pouring a tumbler of 
water upon the pallid face, she called 
for a basin of water and towels. Snatch¬ 
ing a sheet from the bed, she tore it 
into strips. I had followed close after, 
and like the rest now helped to carry 
out her short, sharp directions. Beth 
is so gentle, so tender, but when she 
commands, it seems a law of nature to 
obey. I understood that day why all 
the evil angels of the primary grades 
were invariably passed through her 
hands. 

In a very short while the boy lay in 
a cool, darkened room, upon a clean 
bed, the blood-soaked mattress being 
far removed, and his wound so treated 
and bandaged and comforted that when 
the fluttering eyelids lifted, he won¬ 
dered to find himself in bed. Beth 
bent tenderly over him, when she knew 
that he was quite conscious, and prof¬ 
fered a cooling drink. Without allowing 
him to waste strength in questions, she 
said simply, “You had an accident this 
morning; it has left you quite a sick 
boy for a little while, but you are 
going to be all right in a little time if 
you’ll be very, very still. The doctor 
will be here soon.” A big boyish 
hand reached out awkwardly and closed 
over her soft firm fingers. Then the 
sleep of exhaustion fell upon him, and 
we left him,— Beth lingering to sug¬ 
gest some expedients to be used 
“until the doctor comes.” 


(To be concluded) 


If thou art sad and weary, think! 

There’s light beyond ! Nor stop to drink 
The last drops from the bitter cup, 

Nor sip the gall dregs from its bottom up, 
But dash the potion from thy lips away, 


And turn thy vision upward toward the 
day, 

And seek in memory's halls a sunny place 
Where sweet peace nestles, and Hope shows 
her face. — K. 



A TRAVELER’S IMPRESSION OF JAPAN 


BY PAULINE S. COLVER 


W HILE traveling: through Japan, it 
was interesting to see the vari¬ 
ous types of people and their manners 


JAPANESE WOMEN CARRYING THKIH CHILDREN 

of living. The oval-faced, narrow¬ 
eyed, small, aristocratic class is greatly 
outnumbered by the full-eyed, flat- 
nosed, chubby-faced common people. 
The latter class, having always been 
accustomed to hard labor, are compara¬ 
tively strong; while the upper class, 
after centuries of inactive life, have 
inherited weak constitutions. From 
birth until the age of four or five years, 
a Japanese child is carried on the back 
of the mother or older children in the 
family, and this accounts for the short, 
bowed appearance of its legs. Chairs 
are practically unknown in Japan, so 
the people spend half their time sitting 
on their feet, this tending to dwarf 
the lower extremities. However, mod¬ 
ern education and conditions of life 
show a gradual improvement in this 
respect. 


In Kyoto we visited a Japanese 
kindergarten. The teachers were young 
Japanese girls of college education. 
Here the children (from three to nine 
or ten years of age) were divided into 
classes and arranged quite the same as 
in our kindergartens. It was a novel 
sight,— the little tots arrayed in bright- 
colored kimonos ; some building houses 
with queer-shaped blocks, while others 
were making various oriental designs 
with gay papers and cardboard. In 
each classroom reigned perfect order, 
and every little student was deeply 
interested in whatever he happened to 
be doing, paying little or no attention 
to us or our enthusiastic remarks. The 
smaller children were being taught to 
walk, instead of depending upon being 
carried on the backs of their parents. 
While at work at their blocks, they 
were seated in tiny chairs around a low 
table, instead of squatting on the floor. 

We were fortunate enough to be 
there during the lunch hour, and this 
was the most interesting part of all. 
At a signal from the teachers, each tot 
went into a small room at the side of 
the main classroom, and after a few 
moments of wild excitement, returned 
carrying a small lunch pail wrapped in 
gay-colored cloth forming a knotted 
handle at the top. At another signal 
they were all seated around the low 
tables with the lunch placed directly in 
front of each owner. Up to this time 
there was no confusion whatever, and 
not a word was spoken, but when the 
last signal was given, the din com¬ 
menced. They all talked at once, and 
hastily began to open the lunches. 
This was the picnic of the day, and 
they made the most of it. The lunch 
pails were all alike, being divided into 
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three sections. The lower one con¬ 
tained a good-sized cup full of delicious 
white rice, boiled and steamed in true 
Japanese style. In the next section 
was a little dried fish, and the top part, 
smaller than the lower ones, held differ¬ 
ent relishes, such as red peppers or 
boiled greens. There were, also, 
strange-looking green and purple 
pickles, or small pieces of uncooked 
vegetables. All the lunches looked 
exactly alike, and the teachers informed 
us that they were the same, year in 
and year out. The way those tiny 
hands maneuvered with their chop¬ 
sticks, eating rice without dropping 
any, was quite marvelous. 

What impressed the writer most was 
the fact that all classes were repre¬ 
sented around that lunch table — from 
the rich and noble of birth down to the 
very poorest, and they all had exactly 
the same food to eat. The rich man’s 
child, in her finely embroidered ki¬ 
mono, was eating the same dish of plain 
rice as the coolie’s child who sat next 
to her; and as the children bring their 
lunches from home, it goes to show 
that all classes follow practically the 
same simple diet. 

The Japanese may be called vegeta¬ 
rians; for it is only within a recent 
period that meat has come to play any 
part in their bill of fare. Fish, flesh, 
and fowl were once strictly forbidden 
as articles of food by the tenets of 
Buddhism, but gradually one after 
another came to be allowed. Fish is 
one of the staples now, but only a little 
is eaten, as a relish with rice. Even 
at the present time, meat is very scarce, 
and is not used in large quantities, 
even by the upper class. Chicken, 
game, beef, ham, and pork are found 
for sale in most large cities, but beef is 
cut up into small mouthfuls and sold to 
the Japanese by the ounce; while 


chickens are carefully and minutely 
dissected, and sold by parts, as the 
wing, the leg, or an ounce or two of 
the breast. The Japanese are amazed 
to know that we foreigners buy a whole 
chicken or five or six pounds of beef 
at one time and devour it all in two or 
three meals. 

Rice is, of course, the staple article 
of diet; in fact, it is “the staff of life” 
of the Japanese. Among the very 
poor classes, even rice is a luxury, and 
they subsist principally upon barley or 
millet, never tasting a bit of fish or 
meat. Various vegetables, particularly 
beans, are much used, fresh or pickled. 
Seaweed, fish, eggs, and nuts are 
largely eaten; and a sauce made of 
beans and wheat, and sold in America 
as say, is the universal condiment. 

Vegetable soups form an important 
part of their meals, and, since no 
spoons are used, these soups are drunk 
with a loud, sucking noise, which, by 
the way, is a fixed habit in all drinking. 
Oftentimes in the hotels we sat near 
a table where six or eight Japanese 
were dining, and when they began to 
drink their soup,— each one making 
this sucking noise,— it was almost 
impossible to continue our meal. 
Throughout the whole meal they kept 
up this smacking of the lips and all 
manner of strange sounds, very annoy¬ 
ing to the average American, but con¬ 
sidered the best of form in Japan. 

The principal beverages, even more 
common than water, are tea and sake. 
The latter is an alcoholic liquor brewed 
from rice, is taken hot, and is served 
not only at meals, but nearly all the 
time. Although so much of this sake 
is imbibed, one rarely sees a Japa¬ 
nese who has had too much , for it 
is taken in small quantities. But lit¬ 
tle water is drunk, as it is often pol¬ 
luted. 
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The Japanese are devoted lovers of 
nature, and do not consider it immodest 
to be seen, even in public, almost in 
the garb of nature. In hot weather 
children go stark-naked, and men often 
discard the kimono and wear only a 
loin-cloth. The ordinary Japanese 
costume consists of a skirt, a loose silk 
gown (kimono) fastened at the waist 
with a sash, short white socks with 
separate places for the big toes, and 
either straw sandals or wooden clogs. 
In winter two or three padded gowns 
are added. In all seasons many go 
barefooted, barelegged, and bareheaded. 
The women powder and paint, oil their 


hair, and adorn their heads with pretty 
combs and hairpins, but never wear 
hats of any description. 

The dress is easy and graceful, but 
is so often open at the neck that pneu¬ 
monia and throat troubles are extremely 
common, and cold in the head is uni¬ 
versal during the winter months. 

The Japanese have a mania for bath¬ 
ing ; whole families and even neighbor¬ 
hoods bathing together in great tanks 
of water heated to 110 . They go 
direct from their boiling baths into 
the cold, and this practice, no doubt, 
is accountable for much of their colds 
and lung troubles. 



THE TEACHER'S LUNCH 

BY CLARA LOl'ISE STRONG 


P ROBABLY no professional worker 
needs a greater abundance of vital¬ 
ity than does the school teacher. The 
nature of her work — we speak of it as 
“her” work because the majority of 
teachers are of the feminine gender — 
calls for a constant outgoing of nerve 
energy during the greater part of the 
day, and often the evening is devoted 
to the preparation of lessons, examina¬ 
tion of papers, or other school work. 

Statistics show that teachers are 
among the most frequent victims of 


that American disease which h*s been 
called “ Americanitis,” and which in 
the vocabulary of physicians has been 
variously termed nerve exhaustion, 
nervous prostration, and neurasthenia. 

Physicians to whom the weary teacher 
may go in search of relief from racking 
headaches, backaches, and general nerv¬ 
ousness, often say, “You must have a 
rest and change,’ 1 or, “ You need a 
tonic.” Frequently, however, the former 
advice is passed by as impossible, and 
the teacher, grasping at the latter idea, 
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eagerly accepts some druggist’s con¬ 
coction, which, according to tradition 
and popular belief, will “restore lost 
tone” to the nerves. She takes this 
drug faithfully, and “ feels better al¬ 
ready,” as she tells her friends. 

The short-sighted teacher does not 
stop to consider, or possibly she has 
never learned the scientific truth re¬ 
garding her own wonderfully con¬ 
structed nervous system. If she knew 
that the drugs with which she puts her 
overtaxed nerves to sleep, or with 
which she goads herself on to mental 
and physical labor when the exhausted 
nerve cells are protesting against the 
excessive strain, w'ould finally destroy 
their power to recuperate, would she 
allow the habitual crime against her 
body, soul, and spirit ? 

It is safe to say that many a case of 
nerve exhaustion or neurasthenia could 
easily have been prevented by feeding 
the depleted nerve cells with pure food 
and giving them a reasonable chance 
for restoration by sufficient sleep, in¬ 
stead of filling them with poison from 
some bottle labelled “Nervura” or 
“ Nerve Tonic,” or with substances 
commonly called foods which are in re¬ 
ality absolute poisons. 

Does the teacher who has her two 
cups of coffee before going to her work 
realize that she has taken with each cup 
1.70 grains of poison in the form of 
uric acid, and has made herself a lesser 
power than she might have been with¬ 
out the hampering influence of this poi¬ 
son ? 

Does the teacher who has her two 
cups of tea with her lunch during the 
noon hour know that she has taken 1.21 
grains of uric acid, and that during the 
afternoon her body will be more weary 
because of its struggle to save her from 
the deleterious effect of the poison, and 
her brain less ready to meet the con¬ 


stant demands made upon it by her work 
of teaching ? 

A city teacher exclaims, “Oh ! I am 
using beef tea for my noon lunch now, 
and I do believe I can work better:” 
She is taking a stronger dose of the 
same poison; for beef tea contains 
4.30 grains of uric acid per teacup. 
The added stimulation given her by this 
extra amount of poison, excites her 
heart, making it go faster, and making 
it “ feel like work ; ” but her poisoned 
blood will by and by bring her to a 
state of chronic nervous prostration. 
The feeble nerve cells will strive in vain 
to replace the depleted granules. They 
have been overpowered by the enemy, 
and are unable to rally their forces. 

The autointoxication resulting from 
the use of beef tea, beefsteak and other 
forms of flesh, tea, coffee, cocoa, cheese, 
etc., is the most common cause of nerv¬ 
ous exhaustion. 

Hot milk, hot cereal coffee, or hot 
malted nuts can be quickly prepared, 
and for many teachers would prove a 
wise substitute for tea. 

It is a simple matter to prepare a de¬ 
licious dish of hot cream toast with 
poached or soft-boiled eggs by moisten¬ 
ing the toast in the hot cream, and put¬ 
ting the eggs upon it. The eggs can 
be quickly poached by dropping in the 
hot cream. 

Ripe olives are very nutritious, and 
form a pleasing addition to a simple 
lunch. Nut meats, such as almonds 
and pecans, are rich in the food ele¬ 
ments most needed by a weary nervous 
system, and these, masticated with 
toast or well-browned wafers, form an 
excellent lunch. If one feels the need 
of something hot, or of liquid, a glass 
of hot lemonade is very refreshing. 
Sandwiches made with nut butter, or 
with cottage cheese, or with yolks of 
hard-boiled eggs combined with cottage 
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cheese, may give to the teacher’s lunch 
the variety which is an important con¬ 
sideration, since variety is not only 
“ the spice of life,” but the only spice 
that should be used in food. 

Savory protose and protose roast, 
sliced cold or heated over an alcohol 
stove if gas is not convenient, are just 
the thing for the teacher who wants a 
simple, healthful, and substantial lunch. 
She will find herself better satisfied and 
far better nourished than if she paid 
four times the cost of her lunch for a 
beefsteak dinner at a neighboring res¬ 
taurant. 

We suggest a few simple lunches for 
those who have the opportunity to use 
an alcohol stove or gas range, or per¬ 
haps can have hot water supplied from 
a home near the school. An endless 
variety may be discovered by the 
teacher who is really in earnest about 
following Nature’s simple plan. 

MONDAY 

Hot Canned Baked Beans with Lemon 

Rice Biscuit and Malt Honey 
Bread and Butter Sandwiches 
Steamed Figs 
TUESDAY 

Ripe Olives Cottage Cheese Sandwiches 

Hot Malted Nuts Breakfast Toast 

WEDNESDAY 

Savory Protose Hot Lemonade 

Bread and Butter 
Malt Honey Food Candy 
THURSDAY 

Sliced Peaches J>ry Malted Nuts 

Health Cocoa Egg Sandwiches 

FRIDAY 

Hot Cream Toast 

Poached Eggs Cream Sticks 

Health Chocolates 

Or if one must have cold lunches — 

0 

MONDAY 

Stuffed Eggs Bread and Butter 

Sliced Apples with Malted Nuts 

TUESDAY 

Orange Sliced with Banana 


Nut and Fig Broraose Malt Honey Candy 
Whole-wheat Wafers 

WEDNESDAY 

Apple Juice or Oranges 
Protose Roast or Pecans 
Breakfast Toast Meltose 

THURSDAY 

Figs and Raisins Hard Volks of Eggs 

Cottage Cheese Sandwiches 
Whole-wheat Cream Sticks 

FRIDAY 

NutButter Sandwiches 

Baked Beans Lemonade 

Ripe Olives 

The teacher needs, above all things, 
a sound mind, but she can not have it 
if her diet is such as to load the blood 
with impurities and irritate the nerves 
until it becomes an impossibility for 
her to be happy and pleasant in her 
manner with the children. Her nerves 
will not let her be what she would; her 
whole being protests against the un¬ 
natural diet to which she has subjected 
her flesh. Robert Browning says : — 

“ Let us not always say, 

* Spite of this flesh to-day 
1 strove, made head, gained ground upon the 
whole! ’ 

As the bird wings and sings, 

Let us cry, ‘ All good things 
Are ours, nor soul helps flesh more now thau 
flesh helps soul! ' ” 

The personality of the teacher, her 
individuality, what she is in the depths 
of her being, is what affects most 
powerfully the subconscious life of the 
child. No teacher of high aims can 
afford to let herself be made less 
spiritual by a diet consisting of irrita¬ 
ting condiments and indigestible dainties 
which are an abomination to the flesh 
and correspondingly debasing to the 
soul, though it may be an unconscious 
degradation. 

All students of psychology must ad¬ 
mit the intimate relation of mind and 
matter, and that, in following the ad¬ 
vice of Henry Ward Beecher, to 41 get 
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and keep a fine, clear brain, and give it 
lunge and vigor,” one must of necessity 
get a strong and vigorous body which 
shall perform its functions unhampered 
by cinders, and work in harmony with 
the laws of nature. 

The fruits of tree and vine, the 
berries, nuts, and grains so lavishly 
provided by an all-wise and all-loving 
Creator, give such a wide range for 
choice in the matter of diet that we 
wonder how man could ever stray so 
far from Nature and her simple ways. 

The influence of the teacher upon 
the life of the child can hardly be over¬ 
estimated. The confidential relation¬ 
ship with her children is a teacher’s 
blessed privilege and trust. Can she 


not through her children reach the 
mothers and fathers, carrying to them 
the light of true wholesome living, and 
bring the circle within her influence 
into harmony with God’s loving law ? 
Let us not live in blindness to our 
opportunities in the work God has 
given us to do. Let us realize with 
Owen Meredith,— 

“ No stream from its source Mows seaward, 
How lonely soever its course, 

But some land is gladdened ; 

No star ever rose or set without influence 
somewhere. 

No life can be pure in its purpose and 
strong in its strife 

And all life not be purer and stronger 
thereby.” 


BY WHOM COMETH THE OFFENSE? 

BY MARY WOOD-ALLEN, M. D. 


A RECENT daily paper contained 
an account of the suicide of two 
boys, sixteen and thirteen years of age, 
and the attempted self-destruction of a 
boy of nine years. Every daily paper 
has notices of the suicide of one or more 
adults. While these strike us with a 
sense of horror, we can to some degree 
understand how years of physical suf¬ 
fering, repeated disappointments and 
failures, or the dread of impending dis¬ 
grace, might unbalance the mind and 
lead to suicide. But it seems utterly 
impossible to understand what combi¬ 
nation of circumstances could lead to 
the self-destruction of a child who has 
not reached the years of responsibility, 
or of the youth who stands on the very 
threshold of life’s most glorious oppor¬ 
tunities. 

Children naturally forget their pains 
and griefs so quickly that we are sur¬ 
prised if the remembrance of them lasts 
from one day to the next; and youth is 


so filled with ambitions and aspirations 
that the disappointments of to-day are 
usually crowded out by the hopes of 
to-morrow. 

Self-preservation is the first law of 
being, and when the disheartening ex¬ 
periences of life must, in the very na¬ 
ture of things, have been limited, we 
are at a loss to understand what causes 
can have co-operated to overthrow this 
law, and replace it with the impulse of 
self-destruction. There must be a rea¬ 
son, or a combination of reasons ; and 
upon some one must lie the responsibil¬ 
ity for the condition which makes pos¬ 
sible such a reversal of natural law. 

“ Offenses must come,” said the great 
Teacher, “but woe unto him by whom 
the offense cometh.” Upon whom falls 
this woe, when the offense is the suicide 
of children and youth ? 

In the case of the nine-year-old child 
the statement is made that his parents 
were cruel. Many children bear a vast 
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amount of cruelty and suffering with 
never a thought of taking their own 
lives. They may think of running 
away, of seeking a more desirable place, 
but not through the gates of death. In 
fact, there must be something quite ab¬ 
normal in the nature or education of the 
child if he comprehends the possibility 
of voluntarily causing his own death. 
All of his natural impulses are toward 
the preservation of life. He consciously 
shuns the dangers that he recognizes, 
and instinctively avoids pains or evils 
of which he has no experimental knowl¬ 
edge. 

With the meager information given 
in these newspaper reports, we can 
make no positive assertions as to the 
causes which have been influential in 
these particular suicides; but we can 
reason as to some of the probable or 
possible determming influences. It 
seems doubtful if a child of nine could, 
by any possibility, attempt self-destruc¬ 
tion unless he had become in some way 
familiar with the details of such attempts 
by others. He probably could not read 
for himself the accounts in the news¬ 
papers, but he may have heard them 
read and discussed by older people. 
The horrible crimes reported as news 
too often form the staple conversation 
of the adults of the family, and the de¬ 
tails, in all their gruesome minutiae, are 
too frequently related in the hearing of 
the children. 

It is a well-known psychological fact 
that the suicide is Soften a result of sug¬ 
gestion. It has been noticed that the 
report of one peculiar form of self- 
destruction is quite apt to be followed 
by a number of similar cases. As, for 
example, a man threw himself from the 
Arch of Triumph in Paris, and soon after 
a number of suicides, in various parts 
of the country, took place by jumping 
from high places. 


Children are very impressionable, and 
if of the motor temperament, are con¬ 
stantly impelled to do that which is sug¬ 
gested to them. Even prohibitory 
commands not infrequently act as sug¬ 
gestions, and the child does that which 
he has been forbidden to do through the 
very suggestiveness of the prohibition. 
We can imagine such a child, listening 
to the vivid details of a suicide, and 
through the very intensifying of the 
horrors, his impulses turning in the 
direction of repeating in his own experi¬ 
ence the tragedy which has been so 
minutely portrayed in his hearing. 

The daily papers, with their chroni¬ 
cles of crime, are powerful suggestors 
of evil. It would be well if adults 
would refrain from filling their own 
minds with details of horrors ; but most 
important is it that the impressionable 
mind of the child should be kept free 
from such debasing pictures. 

Not long ago I saw a young girl 
eagerly awaiting the coming of the 
daily paper and grasping it with avidity, 
that she might revel in the details of a 
sensational murder, the tragic end of 
an intrigue. The mother only smiled 
at the daughter’s eagerness, and com¬ 
mented with some pride on “ Helen’s 
interest in the news of the day.” Ac¬ 
counts of murders and suicides are not 
nourishing food for adult minds, 
while for children they are absolutely 
poisonous. 

It was stated that the older lads who 
voluntarily put an end to their lives 
were “in love,” and this seemed to be 
considered an adequate reason for their 
unnatural deed. What is this state called 
“ love,” which impels the youth to 
escape from its agony through such a 
desperate measure ? “ Love worketh 

no ill,” says Paul; and we are taught 
that God is love. Surely the' “ love ” 
that leads to the taking of one’s own 
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life is not the love thus mentioned in 
the Scriptures. Something else must be 
intended by the statement, “ They were 
in love.” It is worth our while seri¬ 
ously to consider this disturbing element 
and learn whence it comes, and why. 
Must the offense come, and are we of 
those by whom it cometh ? 

Much attention has been given of late 
to the study of the adolescent; to the 
revolutions and evolutions that mark his 
advent into the domain of maturity. 
We learn that this period of puberty is 
characterized not only by the endow¬ 
ment of physical virility, but by the 
awakening of new aud strange emotions, 
the arousing of strong hopes and eager 
aspirations. With a sudden bound the 
child becomes the man ; in a few months 
he adds inches to his stature and is em¬ 
barrassed by the access of muscular 
structure without adequate nerve power 
to use it harmoniously. All at once he 
feels that he is a man, with all a man’s 
desires and ambitions ; but he is with¬ 
out a man’s experience and judgment. 
He is a man in stature and feeling, but 
a child in reason and discrimination. 

It is a time of crisis, of “ storm and 
strain.” If ever a human being needs 
sympathetic counsel and understanding 
guidance, it is when he is first crowned 
with the royal prerogative of manhood 
and enters upon his duties without the 
training needful to fit him to reign 
wisely over the kingdom of self. 

Boys at puberty are usually left to 
their own impulses and the instruction 
of companions but little wiser than 
themselves, who counsel a spendthrift 
expenditure of the treasures of life be¬ 
cause they know no higher wisdom. 
Sensational reading intensifies physical 
impulses, and the essence of being it¬ 
self is wasted through a false idea of 
the value of sense-pleasure. 

At this period of life the individual is 


most responsive to good impulses, and 
also most amenable to evil counsel. 
We are told by students of sociology 
that the greatest number of religious 
conversions occur between seventeen 
and twenty-one years, and, conversely, 
we are assured that the greatest pro¬ 
portion of criminals is found among 
youths of the same age. 

Youth is the susceptible period, the 
time when a touch may change a des¬ 
tiny. Surely, the youth who stands on 
such critical ground needs all possible 
safeguards. One of the greatest of 
these is self-knowledge. If the lad un¬ 
derstood himself, knew why he was so 
impulsive, so easily depressed and 
elated, knew his own value to the future 
through the physical changes that are 
taking place, he would be more patient 
with himself and know better how to 
gain self-mastery. 

These are the days when mothers and 
sisters have wonderful responsibilities 
in their influence over the growing lad. 
They can offer opportunities for the 
awakening chivalry to express itself ; 
they can teach the beauty and sacred¬ 
ness of true womanhood, and by their 
charms and their affection protect from 
the seductions of undesirable associa¬ 
tions. 

Parents too often are responsible for 
the premature development of romantic 
episodes, by their jokes and suggestive 
comments upon innocent friendships. 
By these insinuations the boy and girl 
are led to consider their comradeship in 
a sentimental light, and to surround it 
with an atmosphere dangerous to their 
peace, or, it may be, even to their 
morals. A friendship, natural and in¬ 
nocent, is thus transformed into a flirta¬ 
tion with all its jealousies, its hopes, 
aroused only to be disappointed; and 
the young mind, tormented by fears, 
tortured into hallucinations, may at last 
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begin to hold distorted fancies, to ac¬ 
cept the horrible suggestions of a mis¬ 
guided imagination, and the end be 
suicide — and by whom cometh the 
offense ? I fear the woe will fall most 
neavily upon us, who, through our lack 
of understanding watchfulness, our 
dearth of wise sympathy, our failure to 
give adequate instruction, have made 
such a tragedy possible. 

There is another possible cause for 
the suicide of young persons and chil¬ 
dren, too horrible to contemplate, and 
yet, alas ! existent, even among those 
who claim to be Christians. Much has 
been said of late concerning “ race 
suicide," but this phrase does not usu¬ 
ally imply the destruction of the race 
by the implanting of suicidal tendencies, 
even before birth. We can not know 
the influence of murderous thoughts 
held by the mother toward the unborn 
child ; but we are justified in assuming 
that they will be known by their fruits. 


Who can tell what we might discover, 
could we, in these cases of child-suicide, 
be made acquainted with the history of 
their prenatal lives. In those fateful, 
mysterious nours, were they offended 
by the unkind thoughts with which 
their approaching advent was regarded ? 
Were their little souls already oppressed 
with a dread of life, even before their 
individual existence was assured ? The 
love that comes with entrance upon indi¬ 
vidual life can not undo the offense of 
having been undesired and unwelcome. 
A. mystery of life it is, that we 
May mar the destiny of unborn souls ; 

That we may on the mind’s black tablet trace 
The record of our thoughts, vea.of our hates, 
And make a murderer or a suicide 
Because we longed to end the lit le life 
That beat within our own. O, mother dear, 
Nourish that little life with thoughts of love, 
With tender care, and truest welcome give; 
That in the years to come, a noble man 
Mav bless you for his power to love, and live 
To bless the world because you loved him 
well. 


BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM DAY AT THE 
WORLD’S FAIR 

BY F. J. CONRAD 


F AIRS were at first arranged by a 
number of merchants who gathered 
together in the villages or towns so as 
to attract customers for the sale of 
their wares. Every small village had a 
fair at one time or another, and a large 
city had permanent grounds, known as 
the “ fair grounds," where an annual 
fair was held. The largest city in the 
country would have a fair, called The 
National Fair, and all the people would 
send their agricultural, mineral, and 
manufactured products, so that visitors 
to the fair might view the resources of 
the country. Amusements were added 
to increase the attendance. Fairs grew 
so in the size and variety of their ex¬ 


hibits that the name was changed to 
exposition, and many national exposi¬ 
tions have been held. Finally, a coun¬ 
try, proud of its resources and manu¬ 
factures, invited the nations of the 
world to come, not only to see what it 
had within its confines, but also to 
make exhibit of the products of their 
countries. That was the beginning of 
international expositions. 

The first one in America was held in 
Philadelphia to celebrate the centennial 
of our independence as a nation. At 
the Centennial the United States ex¬ 
hibited to the world the progress she 
had made in developing the great re¬ 
sources of this country, and placed 
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upon view her agricultural, mineral, 
and manufactured products, some art 
and music, and here and there a purely 
educational exhibit, but the merchant 
and the manufacturer with wares for 
sale predominated. 

The next international exposition in 
America was the one held in Chicago 
to celebrate the four hundredth anni¬ 
versary of the discovery of America 
by Columbus, and was called The 
Columbian International Exposition. 
Again we meet the merchant with 
wares for sale, but he does not predomi¬ 
nate. The inventors have some space. 
Art has a building. Music has a large 
place in the affairs of each day. Liter¬ 
ature is represented. Electricity, which 
had grown so rapidly just before the 
opening of the exposition, has a build¬ 
ing of its own to exhibit its wonders. 
But he who looks for purely educational 
things, of how men are taught the arts 
and sciences, must seek the few spaces 
devoted to these things among the in¬ 
numerable places devoted to the things 
that make the adornments of man and 
his home. If you look about long 
enough, you may find some tiny spots 
devoted to men’s health, diet, and phys¬ 
ical training. 

The next international exposition in 
America is the one now going on in 
the city of St. Louis to celebrate the 
centennial of the purchase of the great 
Louisiana Territory, and is known as 
the Louisiana Purchase International 
Exposition, the greatest of all exposi¬ 
tions, and why? We find buildings 
devoted to manufacturing, electricity, 
varied industries, and agricultural prod¬ 
ucts, a building devoted entirely to 
music, government buildings, machin¬ 
ery hall, national pavilions, State pa¬ 
vilions, and many more too numerous 
to mention, but all of which we have 
seen before at the other expositions, 
while here, for the first time, education 


is recognized of such importance that 
there is provided a building, known 
as the Educational Building, in which 
are presented the exhibits pertaining to 
purely educational matters. As we go 
about the Exposition and are awed by 
the magnificence of the structures, the 
beauty of the statuary, the wonders of 
machinery, the marvels of electricity, 
and are charmed by the delightful 
music that greets our ear on every 
side, we have but to go to this Educa¬ 
tional Building to find therein the 
secrets taught the artisans who charm 
us with these wonderful revelations. 

All these things are pleasant for the 
eye and the ear, — mostly the amuse¬ 
ments and adornments of man and his 
home — but what is there in the Educa¬ 
tional Building that we find of the great¬ 
est good for man himself? The best 
thing for man is to teach him the best way 
to live, to acquire a healthy body so as 
to be able to support a healthy mind, 
and we find that this side of education 
is not neglected. In the Educational 
Building are spaces devoted to colleges 
of art, music, literature, medicine, 
mines, botany, and last and greatest, 
a space devoted to a school of health,— 
THE BATTLE CREEK SANITA¬ 
RIUM. 

The professors in colleges and univer¬ 
sities represented in the Educational 
Building, who have taught us how to 
draw, build, make music, control elec¬ 
tricity, care for flowers and trees, dig up 
the minerals of the earth, are all very 
good in their way, but how much better 
are the professors who teach us how to 
breathe, eat, bathe, and sleep,— the pro¬ 
fessors of the BATTLE CREEK SAN¬ 
ITARIUM SCHOOL OF HEALTH. 

The graduate of the university is 
usually proud of his alma mater, and is 
interested in its welfare, anxious to 
see it grow and spread its teaching 
among his fellow men. He has gained 
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knowledge, and is anxious that others 
should profit by his experience. If that 
be true of the student who has been 
graduated from a school of mental train¬ 
ing, how much more so should it 
be of a graduate from a health uni¬ 
versity. 

We. the students of the Battle Creek 
Sanitarium Health University, can take 
as much pride in exhibiting to our 
friends in the Educational Building the 
wonders of our alma mater as the gradu¬ 
ates of any of the celebrated universities. 
There we find something to show our 
friends, the methods pursued by our 
professors in training the physical body, 
justas the gradaatesof other universities 
can show their friends the methods 
pursued by their professors in training 
their mentality. The criterion of a 
scholar’s worth in the world is the 
amount of knowledge he diffuses. 
Therefore, if you wish to be of any 
worth in the world, graduate of the 


Battle Creek Health University, it 
should not only be a pleasure, but a 
duty, to present to your friends the 
wonders of this School of Health. 

A splendid opportunity awaits the 
students of the Battle Creek Sanitarium 
Health University (and when I speak of 
students I mean the patients who have 
been cured — graduated — at the Sanita¬ 
rium) to renew their acquaintance with 
the doctors and the nurses who taught 
them, and to meet many fellow students 
(patients who studied with them) ; for 
September 29 is to be the Battle Creek 
Sanitarium Day at the World's Fair, in 
Library Hall, Hall of Congresses, when 
speeches will be delivered, papers read, 
and demonstrations of the methods em¬ 
ployed in health education given by the 
teachers of this health school. The in¬ 
vitation is extended to the patients and 
their friends by the writer, a pa¬ 
tient, and Chairman of Battle Creek 
Sanitarium Day. 


Bad Posture of School Children. 

Richard Timberg, of Stockholm, 
says:— 

“ The mechanism of breathing is 
impeded in action by the leaning pos¬ 
ture. The most important respiratory 
muscle in the body is the diaphragm, 
the flat muscle which divides the chest 
from the abdomen. In leaning for¬ 
ward, the abdomen is compressed, and 
the movement of the diaphragm hin¬ 
dered, causing the act of inhalation to 
become less deep, and' the whole 
breathing shallow and inefficient. The 
action of the heart, as well as that of 
breathing, is disturbed, and the internal 
organs become overcharged with slug¬ 
gishly flowing blood, to the detriment 
of their activity. The development of 


the organs of breathing receives a 
marked check from lack of bodily exer¬ 
cise. When, during the years of growth, 
day after day for hours at a stretch, 
the act of breathing is performed with 
subdued power, superficially and feebly, 
without a full expansion of the lungs 
and chest, a poor development of these 
organs ensues, resulting in a flat, 
sunken, and immobile chest. This is a 
sign of weakness in those parts which 
may even indicate a tendency to lung 
disease. The sluggish circulation 
through the abdominal organs, caused 
by their compressed condition when 
the body is continually bent forward, 
is, no doubt, very often solely respon¬ 
sible for many a school child’s persist¬ 
ent indigestion.”— The Posse Gymna - 
shun Journal. 
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Hothouse Plants. 

Refinement in matters of social life 
proceeds hand in hand with refinement 
in other lines as civilization advances. 
From the standpoint of the physician 
and of the anthropologist, it is a ques¬ 
tion whether the physical side of man¬ 
kind is improving or degenerating. 

The method of bringing up children, 
especially in the families of the well-to- 
do, is too often a serious menace to the 
child’s health and development. Too 
much indoor life, too much supervision, 
too little freedom of motion and of will 
is undoubtedly the cause of the many 
weaklings seen in the families of the 
wealthy. Such children have the char¬ 
acteristics of hothouse plants. 

The remedy is, of course, to do away 
with the surplus care and attention be¬ 
stowed on the child, to let the child do 
more for itself, have more freedom, more 
fresh air, more play with other children. 
Foods and medicines are only temporary 
helps for child weakness. 

Nature is its own best doctor, and in 
the end can take care of “ hothouse chil 
dren” if fond parents will only give her 
the chance.— Cincinnati Lancet-Clinic. 


The Reason Why. 

A German spoke at a temperance 
meeting as follows: “ I shall tell you 
how it vas. I put my hand on my head; 
there vas one big pain. Then I put my 
hand on my pody and there vas another. 
Then I put my hand in my pocket and 
there vas nothing. Now there is no 
more pain in de head. De pains in 
my pody are all gone avay. I put my 
hand in my pocket, and there ish twenty 
tollars. So I stay mit de temperance.” 
— Ex. m _ 

An Object Lesson. 

In mental as well as in physical die¬ 
tetics, nutrition depends not upon the 


amount received, but upon the amount 
assimilated. That all else is not only 
valueless, but detrimental, was recently 
demonstrated in some of the New York 
schools, which were so crowded that 
they were obliged to have half-day ses¬ 
sions. Contrary to expectation, these 
schools made higher averages than 
those that had full time. The children’s 
brains were not overtaxed, and the in¬ 
creased amount of time spent in healthy 
play and exercise in the fresh air kept 
their minds in better condition to as¬ 
similate knowledge. 


Hedical Progress. 

The materia medica of twenty-five 
years ago is obsolete. No good doctor 
now treats symptoms — he neither gives 
you something to cure your headache 
nor to settle your stomach. These 
things are timely ting-a-ling’s — nature’s 
warning bell — look out! And the 
doctor tells you so, and charges you a 
fee sufficient to impress you with the 
fact that he is no fool, but that you 
are. — The Philistine. 


The Way to Rest. 

To understand how to rest is of more 
importance than to know how to work. 
The latter can be learned easily ; the 
former it takes years to learn, and 
some people never learn the art of rest¬ 
ing. It is simply a change of scenes 
and activities. Loafing may not be 
resting. Sleeping is not always resting. 
Sitting down for days with nothing to 
do is not restful. A change is needed 
to bring into play a different set of 
faculties and to turn the life into a new 
channel. The man who works hard 
finds his best rest in playing hard. The 
man burdened with care finds relief in 
something that is active, yet free from 
responsibility. — American Analyst. 
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Our highest truths are but half-truths. 

Think not to settle down for ever in any truth. 

Make use of it as a tent in which to pass a 
summer night, but build no house of it, or 
it will be your tomb. 

When you find the old truth irksome and con¬ 
fining, 

When you first have an inkling of its insuffi¬ 
ciency, and begin to descry a dim eoun 
ter-truth looming up beyond. 

Then weep not, but give thanks. 

It is the Lord's voice, whispering, " Take up 
thy bed and walk.” 


Apostrophe to Water.” 

“ Look at that, ye thirsty ones of 
earth! Behold it! See its purity ! 
How it glitters, as if a mass of liquid 
gems! It is a beverage that was 
brewed by the hand of the Almighty 
himself. Not in the simmering still or 
smoking fires, choked with poisonous 
gases and surrounded by the stench of 
sickening odors and rank corruption, 
doth our Father in heaven prepare the 
precious essence of life, the pure cold 
water, but in the green glade and grassy 
dell, where the red deer wanders and 
the child loves to play — there God 
brews it; and down, down in the deep¬ 
est valleys, where the fountains mur¬ 
mur and the rills sing ; and high upon 
the tall mountain tops, where the naked 
granite glitters like gold in the sun, 
where the storm-clouds brood and the 
thunders crash ; and away, far out on 
the wide sea, where the hurricanes howl 
music and the big waves roar the chorus 
heralding the march of God — there he 
brews it, that beverage of life, health¬ 
giving water. And everywhere it is a 
thing of beauty, gleaming in the dew- 
drop, singing in the summer rain, shin- 

*From “Plain Talk in Psalm and Parable,” by Ernest 
Crosby, Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. 
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The truth is one with the way and the 
life ; 

It is the climbing, zigzag road which we must 
travel; 

It is the irrepressible growth’which we must 
experience. 

Hail the new truth as the old truth raised 
from the dead , 

Hail it, but forget not that it, too, will prove 
to be a half-truth ; 

For sooner or later we shall have to dismiss it 
also at another and loftier stage of our 
journey. 


ing in the ice gem, till the trees all 
seem turned into living jewels, spread¬ 
ing a golden veil over the setting sun 
or white gauze around the midnight 
moon, sporting in the cataract, sleeping 
in the glacier, dancing in the hail- 
shower, folding its bright curtain softly 
about the wintry world, and weaving 
the many-colored iris — that seraph’s 
zone of the sky whose warp is the 
rainbow of earth, whose woof is the 
sunbeam of heaven, all checkered o’er 
with celestial flowers by the mystic 
hand of rarefaction—still always it is 
beautiful, that blessed life water. No 
poison bubbles on the brink. Its foam 
brings no sadness or murder ; no blood¬ 
stains in its limpid glass. Broken¬ 
hearted wives, pale widows, and starv¬ 
ing orphans shed no tears in its depths. 
No drunkard’s shrieking ghost from the 
grave curses it in words of eternal de¬ 
spair. Beautiful, pure, blessed, and 
glorious! Give me forever the spark¬ 
ling, pure, cold water.”— Central Law 
Journal. 


Pain is not punishment, but a Divine 
fog-horn warning the wrong-doer off 
the perilous coast of trangression. 
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THE BRAND BATH 


This bath, which is a most useful 
one in the treatment of typhoid and 
other continued fevers, differs from the 
ordinary cold bath in several particu¬ 
lars. The procedure as employed by 
Brand and his disciples is as follows : — 
The bath tub, containing water at a 
temperature of 70° to 78°, is placed 
near the bed. The patient is lifted 
from the bed into the tub as quickly as 
possible, the face and head having been 
previously cooled by the application of 
water at 50°. Care should be taken to 
immerse the patient to the neck. Ex¬ 
posure of the shoulders is likely to 


give rise to pulmonary complications. 
The head should be protected by a 
towel wet in ice water and wrapped 
about the head in such a way as to form 
a sort of trough leading down the back 
of the head. On entering the tub the 
patient is rubbed vigorously for two or 
three minutes, then sits up for a few 
seconds while two or three gallons of 
water at 50° are poured upon his head 
and allowed to run down the back of 
his neck. He then lies down again, 
and the rubbing is repeated. At the end 
of five minutes the affusion to the head 
is repeated, and the rubbing continued. 
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THE BRAND BATH 


If there is weakness of the heart, the 
cold water should also be poured upon 
the front of the chest. The rubbing of 
the patient should be continued during 
the whole bath. When the patient first 
enters the bath, he often experiences 
extremely unpleasant sensations. Res¬ 
piration is gasping and difficult. This 
inconvenience is at once relieved when 
the cold water is poured over the head. 
The bath is continued from ten to 
twenty minutes. If employed for in¬ 
fants or old persons, the bath should 
be very short. If the skin becomes 
blue, or if marked shivering or 
chattering of the teeth occurs, the 
patient should be quickly removed from 
the bath, snugly wrapped in a sheet, 
and covered with a blanket. A hot 
bottle should be placed at his feet if 
cold, and the limbs should be rubbed. 
Reaction soon takes place, and the skin 
is reddened by the increased movement 
of blood through it. The patient’s 
temperature falls from half a degree to 
two or three degrees. The bath is 
usually repeated at the end of three 
hours or sooner — whenever the rectal 
temperature reaches 102°. The writer 
prefers not to allow the temperature to 
rise above 101.5° before administering 
an antipyretic bath of some kind. This 
rule may be easily adhered to during 
the whole course of the fever, except, 
possibly, during the developmental 
stage of the disease, when the tempera¬ 
ture is rising. 

The Brand bath has been used in 


many thousands of cases of typhoid 
fever, not only in Germany, where it 
originated, but in all civilized countries. 
The saving of life by this means has 
been enormous. One German author¬ 
ity has collected a series of one thou¬ 
sand cases in which the bath was 
employed from the beginning of the 
disease, with the result that every 
single patient recovered. In twelve 
thousand cases taken just as they came, 
in many of which the disease had at¬ 
tained considerable headway before the 
bath was employed, the mortality was 
reduced to three per cent. It is safe 
to say that from three-fourths to nine- 
tenths of all deaths from typhoid fever 
might easily be prevented by the sys¬ 
tematic employment of the Brand bath, 
or its equivalent. When the bath can 
not be employed conveniently, the 
cooling wet sheet answers the same 
purpose. In occasional instances the 
patient’s skin is cold and reaction does 
not occur readily. The rubbing wet 
sheet in bed or the towel rub is the 
best means of reducing temperature in 
such cases. Full directions for the use 
of this bath and other hydriatic meas¬ 
ures in fevers may be found in the 
“Home Hand-Book of Domestic Hy¬ 
giene and Rational Medicine ”* and in 
“Rational Hydrotherapy.”*^ 

j. H. K. 


*By J. H. Kellogg, M. D Published by Modern Medi¬ 
cine Publishing Company. Battle Creek. Mich. 

tBy J. H, Kellogg, M. D. F. A. Davis Company. Phil¬ 
adelphia. Pa. 


PREVENTION OF THE SPREAD OF CONTAGIOUS 

DISEASES 

BY LENNA F. COOPER 

The old adage, “An ounce of pre- diagram—a graphic report of the State 
vention is worth a pound of cure," is Board of Health of Michigan for the 
clearly shown by the accompanying years 1890-98 of epidemics of typhoid 
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fever and measles, comparing the out¬ 
breaks in which isolation and disinfec¬ 
tion were neglected with those in which 
they were both enforced. 

Tables of other contagious diseases 
compare quite as favorably. The im¬ 
portance of isolation of the patient and 
of disinfection during and after illness 
in contagious diseases is no longer a 
disputed point, for the benefits have 
been proved beyond a doubt. 

When a person is even suspected of 
having a contagious disease, he should 
be isolated at once; which means that 
he should be put in a room from which 
all carpets, draperies, upholstered furni¬ 
ture. clothing, bric-a-brac, and all un¬ 
necessary articles have been removed, 
and communication with others, except 
the attendant, should be cut off. 

Those in attendance upon persons 
suspected of contagious diseases should 
be restricted in their intercourse with 
other persons, and should give heed to 
the following precautions : A long outer 
garment of washable material, covering 
all of the other clothing, should be 
donned before entering the room; a 
kerchief should cover the hair, and 
cloth slippers made of a heavy wash 
material, the shoes. These should be 
worn continually by the attendant ex¬ 
cept when obliged to leave the room. 
Before going from the room, the face 
and hands should be thoroughly washed 
with a strong solution of soapsuds, made 
by using one-half pound of brown laun¬ 
dry soap to one gallon of water (soap 
being now recognized as one of the best 
disinfectants known). The kerchief, 
slippers, and outer garment should be 
removed and left near the door (where 
they can be donned again upon re-enter¬ 
ing the room), after which the attendant 
should slip quickly out. 

Nothing should be taken from the 
room without first having been thor¬ 


oughly disinfected. All towels, bed¬ 
ding, clothing, and articles used about 
the patient should immediately be placed 
in a receptacle containing a solution of 
soap (as previously described) and left 
there thirty minutes before being taken 
from the room. They should then 
be boiled for half an hour in a strong 
soapsuds. A set of dishes, which should 
not be taken from the room, should be 
provided for the patient, and should be 
thoroughly cleansed in a strong soap- 
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suds after each meal. A separate set 
should be provided for the nurse, which 
should be treated in the same manner. 
All left-over food should be burned or 
buried. Nothing should remain over 
from one meal to the next. If pos¬ 
sible, there should be an open fire¬ 
place or a stove in the room, so that all 
worthless clothes and other articles used 
about the patient may be burned im¬ 
mediately. 


Careful attention should be paid to 
the care of the room. It is best to 
have at least two rooms set apart for 
the use of the patient and the attendant, 
especially if the disease be one of those 
extremely dangerous, such as smallpox, 
diphtheria, scarlet fever, etc.; or even 
better still, an entire floor, for this will 
give ample room for proper ventila¬ 
tion without exposing the rest of the 
family. 

As has been mentioned, all unneces¬ 
sary articles should be removed from 
the room before the patient enters. 
The floor, window-sills, and woodwork 
of the room, and as much of the furni¬ 
ture as possible should be thoroughly 
washed at least once a day with a solu¬ 
tion of soap, and the door-knob should 
be kept thoroughly disinfected on both 
sides of the door. All discharges from 
the body should be received into ves¬ 
sels containing at least a pint of strong 
zinc solution (made by dissolving eight 
ounces of zinc sulphate and four ounces 
of common salt in one gallon of water), 
and should be immediately cared for, 
either by being conveyed to the sewer 
or by burying at some distance from 
any well. The nurse should thoroughly 
cleanse her hands with soap and water 
every time she comes in direct contact 
with the [patient. The patient should 
be given a soap bath every day during 
quarantine, and preparatory to leaving 
quarantine a thorough scrubbing with 
a flesh brush should be given, that no 
particles of superfluous epidermis re¬ 
main to spread the contamination. 

A disinfectant bath of bichlorid of 
mercury, formaldehyd, or carbolic acid 
is often prescribed, but the most impor¬ 
tant thing is a thorough cleansing with 
a good laundry soap. The hair should 
be included in this cleansing. The 
nails should also be cared for, leaving 
no particles of dirt under them. 
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After the scrubbing bath, the patient 
should quickly dry himself, wrap a 
clean sheet about him, and step into an 
adjoining room, free from germs, to 
dress. He should not return 
to the infected room. 

The room and every article 
therein should be most care¬ 
fully disinfected. All arti¬ 
cles of no value should be 
burned, and the others should 
be left in the room to be ex¬ 
posed to the fumes of sulphur 
or formaldehyd gas. The bed 
linen, towels, and washable 
clothing of the patient should 
be put into a soap solution and 
boiled, as previously stated. 

The blankets, bedding, heavy 
clothing, and articles which can not 
be treated in this way, should be 
hung on lines stretched across the 
room, so as to be thoroughly exposed 
to the sulphur fumes or formaldehyd 
gas. All books should be placed on 
end, so that the leaves stand apart. 
Letters and documents should be 
spread out so as to be exposed to the 
disinfectant, but if formaldehyd is used, 
care should be taken to place the writ¬ 
ten matter where none of the formalde¬ 
hyd fluid will come in contact with it, 
for it will dissolve ink. Perhaps a bet¬ 
ter way is to put a few folds of muslin 
or some absorbent cotton in the bottom 
of a small wooden box, sprinkle it 
with two teaspoonfuls of the formalde¬ 
hyd solution, and place the letters in 
this, fastening the lid securely, wrap¬ 
ping the box in several thicknesses of 
paper, and leaving this in a warm place 
for several hours. 

All openings of the room should be 
closed as tightly as possible. A good 
plan is to paste up the crevices about 
the window-sills and doors with strips 
of newspaper about two inches wide, 


but the paper should be put on the out¬ 
side, so as not to leave any crevices 
where germs may be found lurking. 
If sulphur is to be used, it should 


be placed in an iron kettle set upon 
two bricks inside of a tub containing 
some water. This is to avoid all 
danger of fire. Three pounds of sul¬ 
phur should be used for a room ten 
feet square by ten feet high, or for 
every one thousand cubic feet of space, 
and if it is impossible to close all of 
the openings, an additional quantity 
should be used. It is best to use 
roll brimstone broken up, or flowers 
of sulphur. It may be necessary to use 
more than one kettle for burning the 
sulphur, as it is best that the combus¬ 
tion should be somewhat rapid, and 
continued for several hours. The sul¬ 
phur may be lighted by placing live 
coals upon it or by moistening with a 
tablespoonful of alcohol and touching 
with a match. No one should remain in 
the room after the sulphur is lighted. 

The room should be kept closed for 
at least ten or twelve hours; twenty- 
four is perhaps safer. Then take all 
blankets, bedding, etc., out and hang in 
the sunshine for several hours. Roll up 
the curtains, and open the windows to 
the fresh air and sunshine. 
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If formaldehyd gas is used, about 
eight ounces of forty per cent solution 
will disinfect one thousand cubic feet of 
space. This is best used in a still, 
an arrangement which can be placed out¬ 
side the door, with a tube leading to the 
keyhole, through which the gas enters 
the room. The still can usually be 
rented from any first-class pharmacy 
when the formaldehyd is purchased. 
If this is not to be obtained, sheets 
hung in the room and sprinkled by 


means of a small garden sprinkler with 
the forty per cent solution and left to 
evaporate in the room will suffice. 
This should be done as quickly as pos¬ 
sible and the person leave the room, as 
the vapor is quite stifling. In case the 
formaldehyd is used on sheets, an 
additional quantity of three or four 
ounces should be used. The same prep¬ 
aration of the room and its contents 
should be made as for disinfection by 
sulphur. 


CARE AND TREATMENT OF TYPHOID FEVER 


BY F. J. 

Of the care and treatment of a ty¬ 
phoid case, Dr. Osier, one of America’s 
greatest physicians, says: “The pro¬ 
fession was long in learning that ty¬ 
phoid fever is not a disease to be treated 
by medicines. Careful nursing and a 
regulated diet are the essentials in a ma¬ 
jority of the cases.*' 

The patient should be kept in a well- 
ventilated room, or in summer outdoors 
in the daytime. He should be strictly 
confined to bed from the outset. At the 
beginning of the fever, it is a good plan 
to give large quantities of very weak 
lemonade, at the same time flushing the 
bowels at least twice a day. This in¬ 
creases elimination and assists in re¬ 
moving the contents to such an extent 
that there is a minimum of food on which 
the germ may multiply. After this no 
solid food should be taken. Milk is not 
to be recommended, as there are many 
other foods much to be preferred; bar¬ 
ley gruel, well-strained, oroatmeal gruel 
that has been cooked more than eight 
hours, is excellent. A gruel made from 
malted nuts is perhaps one of the best 
and undoubtedly one of the most nutri¬ 
tious substances. With these it is 
well to use fruit juices, the latter 
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being inimical to bacteria. Sweet wine 
from California grapes, apple juice, 
blueberry, raspberry, strawberry, or¬ 
ange. or blackberry juice may also be 
used. The patient should be fed at in¬ 
tervals, depending upon the quantity of 
nourishment that can be taken at a time. 
If the fever remains high, one of the 
most excellent rational procedures for 
reducing fever may be used. The Brand 
bath or cold bath at 70° is recommended 
the most highly, yet the graduated bath 
is perhaps more acceptable to the pa¬ 
tient, beginning with about the tem¬ 
perature of the body, and gradually 
lowering it until it is so cold that it 
readily extracts the superabundant heat 
of the body. Sometimes a pack fol¬ 
lowed by a very short cold rub will di¬ 
late the blood vessels so widely that the 
temperature may be reduced several de¬ 
grees by afterward fanning the patient. 

The patient must be kept quiet during 
convalescence, and must not be per¬ 
mitted to satisfy his abnormally raven¬ 
ous appetite. Getting up too soon may 
be followed by a hemorrhage of the bow¬ 
els, while the taking of too much food 
may overtax the system beyond re¬ 
covery. 
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The most important thing in the care 
of the typhoid fever room is the protec¬ 
tion of others. Inasmuch as a profes¬ 
sional nurse is not always at hand, we 
append a few procedures suggested by 
Dr. Fitz to be followed in hospitals. 
To make these rules applicable to the 
home, we would add that a room should 
be selected well apart from the culinary 
department of the home; that there 
should be no tapestry, drapings, car¬ 
pets, or unnecessary furniture in the 
room. The woodwork should be such 
as can be sponged with disinfectants or 
thoroughly washed with soap and water. 
No one connected with the culinary de¬ 
partment of the house should have any¬ 
thing to do with the patient. This last 
precaution can not always be followed, 
yet when obliged to work in the kitchen, 
the attendant should never go from the 
patient to the kitchen without thor¬ 
oughly disinfecting the hands and cloth¬ 
ing that came in contact with anything 
in the sick room. 

“1. Mattresses and pillows (when 
liable to become soiled) are to be pro¬ 
tected by close-fitting rubber covers (or 
a suitable substitute). 

“ 2. Bed and body linen are to be 
changed daily. Bedspreads, blankets, 
rubber sheets, and rubber covers are to 
be changed at once when soiled. Avoid 
shaking any of the articles. 

“3. All changed linens, bath towels, 
rubber sheets and covers are to be im¬ 


mediately wrapped in a sheet soaked in 
carbolic acid (one to forty). Remove 
them to the rinse-house as soon as pos¬ 
sible, and soak six hours in carbolic 
acid (one to forty). Then boil the 
linen for a half hour, and wash with 
soft soap. The rubber sheets and cov¬ 
ers are to be rinsed in cold water, dried, 
and aired for eight hours. The bed¬ 
spreads and blankets are to be aired 
eight hours daily. 

‘*4. Feeding-utensils, immediately 
after using, are to be thoroughly 
cleansed in boiling water. 

“ 5. Dejections are to be received 
into a bed-pan containing half a pint of 
carbolic acid (one to twenty). The 
nates are to be cleansed with paper, and 
afterward with a compress cloth wet 
with carbolic acid (one to forty). 

“6. Add two quarts of carbolic acid 
(one to twenty), in divided portions, to 
the contents of the bed-pan; mix thor¬ 
oughly by shaking, and throw the liquid 
into the hopper. The bed-pan and hop¬ 
per are to be cleansed with carbolic 
acid (one to twenty) and wiped dry. 
The cloth used for the above purpose 
is to be burned at once. 

“ 7. After the discharge of the patient 
from the hospital, the mattresses are to 
be aired every day for a week. The 
bedstead is to be washed with corrosive 
sublimate (one to one thousand). 

“ 8. Follow directions until the pa¬ 
tient is entirely free from fever.” 


THE NEED OF AIR CHANGE IN SCHOOLROOMS 


The purpose of breathing is to obtain 
from the air a supply of oxygen, which 
the blood takes up and carries to the 
tissues. Oxygen is one of the most 
essential of all the materials required 
for the support of life. Its function in 
the body is to set free or to bring into 


action the energy stored in the tissues 
in the form of digested and assimilated 
food. This energy is originally derived 
from the sun; it is, in fact, sunlight. 
The purpose of the oxygen, then, is 
simply to set free the sunlight which 
has been captured by the plants, organ- 
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ized into food, and appropriated by the 
body, and it is the real source of life 
and energy in the body. The amount 
of oxygen necessarily required for this 
purpose is about one and one-fourth 
cubic inches for each breath. As the 
blood passes through the lungs, this 
amount is absorbed when the breathing 
movements are sufficiently deep and 
active, and the air inhaled is of good 
quality. In place of the one and one- 
fourth cubic inches of oxygen taken 
into the blood, a cubic inch of carbonic 
acid gas is given off, and along with it 
are thrown off various other still more 
poisonous substances which find a nat¬ 
ural exit through the lungs. The 
amount of these combined poisons 
thrown off with a single breath is suffi¬ 
cient to contaminate and render unfit 
to breathe three cubic feet, or three- 
fourths of a barrel, of air. Counting 
an average of twenty breaths a minute 
for children and adults, the amount of 
air contaminated, per minute, would be 
three times twenty, or sixty cubic feet, 
or one cubic foot a second. 

Here is an important fact which may 
be easily remembered, and made of 
practical use as a means of determining 
the amount of fresh air required for a 
family or the ventilation of a school¬ 
room or a church. The importance of 
a constant supply of fresh air may be 
readily illustrated by simply holding 
the breath. Very few persons have 
sufficient resolution to stop breathing 
for two or three minutes, though ex¬ 
perienced divers are sometimes able to 
hold their breath for a somewhat longer 
time. The breathlessness which results 
from a few moments’ active exercise is 
due to the urgent demand of the tissues 
for oxygen. 

It is not, however, the need of oxygen 
which renders important a constant 
and adequate supply of air by means 


of ventilation. Ventilation is needed 
chiefly for the purpose of washing away 
the impurities which have been thrown 
off from the lungs, and which have 
rendered the air of the occupied apart¬ 
ment unfit for further breathing. There 
is an abundance of oxygen, but it is 
impure and unfit to breathe. 

Vast and irreparable injury frequently 
results from the confinement of several 
scores or hundreds of people in a school¬ 
room, church, or lecture room without 
adequate means of removing the impu¬ 
rities thrown off from their lungs and 
bodies. The same air being breathed 
over and over becomes densely charged 
with poisons, which render the blood 
impure, lessen the bodily resistance, 
and induce susceptibility to taking cold 
and to infection with the germs of 
pneumonia, consumption, and other in¬ 
fectious diseases, which are always 
present in a very crowded audience 
room. 

Suppose, for example, a thousand 
persons are seated in a room forty feet 
in width, sixty in length, and fifteen in 
height; how long a time would elapse 
before the air of such a room would be¬ 
come unfit for further respiration ? 
Remembering that each person spoils 
one foot of air every second, it is clear 
that one thousand cubic feet of air will be 
contaminated for every second that the 
room is occupied. To ascertain the 
number of seconds which would elapse 
before the entire air contained in the 
room will be contaminated, so that it is 
unfit for further breathing, we have 
only to divide the cubic contents of the 
room by one thousand. Multiplying, 
we have 60x40x15 equals 36,000, the 
number of cubic feet. This, divided 
by one thousand, gives thirty-six as the 
number of seconds. Thus it appears 
that with closed doors and windows, 
breath poisoning of the audience would 
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begin at the end of thirty-six seconds, 
or less than one minute. The condi¬ 
tion of the air in such a room at the 
end of an hour can not be adequately 
pictured in words, and yet hundreds of 


audiences are daily subjected to just 
such inhumane treatment through the 
ignorance or stupidity of architects, 
or the carelessness of janitors, or the 
criminal negligence of both. j. h. k. 


SCHOOL OF HEALTH SEARCH QUESTIONS 

1UE BRAND BATH 

1. In what class of diseases is the Brand bath especially useful ? 

2. Describe the procedure. 

3. How should the cold wet towel protecting the head be adjusted ? 

4. How may the difficult respiration often experienced at the beginning of the bath be re¬ 
lieved ? 

5. When this bath can not be conveniently employed, what is the best measure ? 

6. Where may full directions for the use of this bath and other hydriatic measures be 
found ? 

PREVENTION OF THE SPREAD OF CONTAGIOUS DISEASES 

1. In what way has the importance of isolation and disinfection in cases of contagious dis¬ 
ease been proved beyond a doubt ? 

2. Describe the measures that should be employed for personal disinfection of the attendant. 

3. What substance in common use forms one of the best disinfectants ? 

4. What should be used for disinfecting the patient’s room after recovery ? 

5. How should the room be prepared for the disinfecting process ? 

CARE AND TREATMENT OF TYPHOID FEVER 

1. What are the two essentials in the treatment of a typhoid fever case ? 

2. What measures for flushing the system should be taken at the beginning of the fever ? 

3. 'What foods are preferable to milk in this disease ? 

4. Why is fruit juice especially valuable ? 

5. What are the best methods for reducing the fever ? 

6. What two important points must be observed during convalescence ? 

THE NEED OF AIR CHANGE IN SCHOOLROOMS 

1. What is the function of oxygen in the body ? 

2. What amount is required for this purpose ? 

3. What is thrown off through the lungs in place of oxygen ? 

4. How much air space is contaminated with each breath ? 

5. What is the result of re-breathing this contaminated air ? 

6. How long would it take to poison all the air in an unventilated room forty feet in width, 
sixty in length, and fifteen in height, occupied by one thousand persons ? 
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A GOOD PEDIGREE 


Heredity is said to have as much 
influence on the length of one’s life as 
environment or personal habits. That 
there is such a thing as a “ tendency to 
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longevity M would seem to be indicated 
by the family history of the centenarian 
whose picture we give, Mr. George 
Ives, of Fredonia, N. V. 

If aristocracv were determined by 
health, we might say that he comes of 
a very high-class family; for as far 
back as the family records can be 
traced, an early death in it is un¬ 
known. Mr. Ives’s father lived to the 
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age of ninety-eight years, and his 
grandmother, he states, “to long past 
a hundred.” All of his six children 
are still living, and in good health. 

When, on his hundredth birthday, 
his friends called to congratulate the 
centenarian on having attained to so 
great an age, they found him following 
a harrow over a plowed field, which, 
as every farmer knows, is very tire¬ 
some work. He sees no reason why 
he should stop work or cease to expect 
more birthdays because he is one hun¬ 
dred years old, for he is still as straight 
and active as most men of fifty. Much 
of his time is spent working on the 
land, doing all the work on a five-acre 
piece of ground. He shows with pride 
the fruits of the season's work, all of 
which he has harvested alone. 

Mr. Ives’s father was a market gar¬ 
dener, and he himself followed the 
same trade. It is probably owing to 
this fact that he seldom tasted meat in 
his youth, and has used it very spar¬ 
ingly since. His son says of the family 
regime that it was “very strict,— plain 
food, very little meat, hot water and 
milk in the place of tea and coffee, and 
plenty of baths and outdoor exercise.” 
His system has never been defiled by 
tobacco, and he appears to have been 
simple and regular in all his habits. 

The fruits of his temperate life he is 
now reaping in a vigorous old age, 
with perfect soundness of mind and 
body. 
























THE HAPPY SIDE OF THE BUTCHERS’ STRIKE 


From the standpoint of the diet re¬ 
former, the butchers’ strike is one of the 
best things that has struck the country 
for a long time. A large number of the 
leading newspapers recognize the fact 
that the scarcity of flesh food can hardly 
be looked upon as a calamity in a 
country which is so well supplied as is 
this with wholesome and palatable food¬ 
stuffs. Meat supplies chiefly a single 
element of food — proteid. This is al¬ 
most the sole constituent of lean meat. 
This element is found in meat in the 
proportion of about nineteen or twenty 
per cent. Beans and peas contain the 
same element in absolutely pure form 
in the proportion of twenty to thirty per 
cent, some varieties even as high as 
thirty-four per cent. Milk, also, is rich 
in proteids, more than one-third of its 
solid constituents being of this class. 
Eggs are very rich in the same element. 
The white of egg is twelve per cent pro¬ 
teid ; the yolk, sixteen per cent. Wheat, 
corn, rye, and oats contain ten to fourteen 
per cent of proteids of the finest quality, 
easily digestible, and capable of supply¬ 
ing the body’s needs. 

The ox finds in corn the proteids out of 
which are built its massive muscles; 
hence the proteid of beefsteak is only 
the proteid of corn at second-hand. Man 
can appropriate the proteid from corn as 
well as can the ox. It is only necessary 
for him to submit the corn to the proc¬ 
ess of cooking, so that it may be easily 
dealt with by his less vigorous digestive 
organs. 

The butchers’ strike has taught thou¬ 


sands of people the useful lesson that flesh 
meat is by no means so necessary an 
article of diet as most people have sup¬ 
posed it to be. President Donnelly 
recently appealed to the general public 
to cease to eat meat until the strike was 
ended. This was excellent advice. The 
suggestion was certainly most intelligent 
and timely. We see nothing to add ex¬ 
cept the suggestion that after having got¬ 
ten along well without flesh meat during 
the strike, it should be dispensed with 
forever afterward as a wholly useless 
and harmful article of food. 

The cartoonists have found in the 
strike of the butchers a good subject for 
their pencils, and have set a whole lot of 
people thinking by their graphic presen¬ 
tation of how the thing looks from the 
standpoint of the poor beasts, the shed¬ 
ding of whose blood has been at least 
delayed by reason of the fact that the 
men who have been cutting their throats, 
smashing their skulls, dipping them into 
vats of boiling water while yet squealing, 
and flaying them alive, have laid down 
their knives, and have been spending their 
ergies battling against the great corpo- 
enrations which have amassed enormous 
wealth through the sweat of their fellows 
and the shedding of the life-blood of mil¬ 
lions of helpless beasts. 

Personally, we should be pleased to see 
all the butchers strike, and will do our 
best to encourage them to keep on strik¬ 
ing. If the whole country could be de¬ 
prived of flesh food for a month, many 
people would make the discovery that 
they can get along without it altogether. 
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EDITORIAL 


It is true the butchers have lost their 
wages and the packers have lost much 
in their profits ; but what is their loss is 
the country’s gain, for the money which 


might have been uselessly expended for 
flesh has remained in the consumers’ 
pockets, and may be employed for some 
useful purpose. 


MENTAL ATTITUDE AS A CAUSE OF DISEASE 


The discoveries of Pawlow (briefly 
touched upon in our September number) 
respecting the influence of the mind upon 
the digestive functions, have supplied a 
solid scientific basis for mental thera¬ 
peutics, which has heretofore been lack¬ 
ing. Observation has shown that the 
mind does influence the bodily functions 
to a most remarkable extent, but it has 
remained for Pawlow to bring forward 
the laboratory proof of a definite relation 
between conscious mental acts and such 
functions as digestion and secretion. 

It has thus been proved by actual 
laboratory experiment that the state of 
mind may determine either good digestion 
or indigestion, according as the mental 
state may be favorable or unfavorable. 
FortunatelVi our mental attitude, like our 
bodily attitude, is, to a considerable de¬ 
gree at least, subject to voluntary con¬ 
trol. One can by an effort of the will 
bring himself to relish that which at first 
acquaintance may be distasteful or re¬ 
pugnant. On the other hand, one may 
by a voluntary effort create a hostile atti¬ 
tude of mind in relation to things which 
in themselves possess no incompatible 
qualities. Hence, it is, to quite an ex¬ 
tent at any rate, possible for a person to 
create at will indigestion or good diges¬ 
tion by an effort of the mind. One who 
is compelled to eat food he does not rel¬ 
ish, is very likely to suffer indigestion in 
consequence; but by an effort of the mind 
the unpalatable foods may be made 
palatable, and thus the stomach may be 
aided to produce the necessary appetite- 
juice by which good digestion may be 
secured. 

The same principle applies to other 
functions as well as the function of di¬ 
gestion. Some one has defined work to 


be doing that which one does not like to 
do; and play, doing that which one likes 
to do. So one may make play of work, 
or work of play, according as his mental 
attitude is one of content or satisfaction, 
or the opposite. 

The success of Christian Scientists and 
various classes of mind healers with cer¬ 
tain invalids affords most convincing 
evidence that a large number of persons 
suffer from maladies which have their 
chief seat in a morbid imagination or a 
wrong mental attitude. Thousands of 
neurasthenics are made miserable by de¬ 
pressing symptoms which are the out¬ 
growth of a disordered state of the 
nervous system, and which have no or¬ 
ganic foundation. Morbid sensations 
which are distressing and even highly 
painful in these patients not infrequently 
disappear instantly when some happy cir¬ 
cumstance produces a favorable change 
in the patient’s state of mind. On the 
other hand, an unfavorable mental 
change may bring about at once an ag¬ 
gravation of symptoms present or may 
induce a wholly new crop of unpleasant 
sensations. Every physician of experi¬ 
ence has encountered such cases. 

The lesson to be drawn from these 
facts and experiences is that a special 
effort should be made in the treatment of 
patients suffering from functional nervous 
disorders, and indeed from all functional 
derangements, to produce such a mental 
state as will favorably influence the dis¬ 
ordered conditions. This is not by any 
means a matter which can in every case 
be easily accomplished, but it is part of 
the physician’s duty to minister to the 
“mind diseased’’ as well as to treat the 
disorder of the body, and the number of 
cases in which the application of mental 
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therapeutics is of paramount importance 
is by no means small. There is a scien¬ 
tific foundation for “mind cure/' but 
those who are administering so-called 
“ mind cure,” “ Christian Science,’* and 
allied metaphysical methods, can not be 


regarded as employing a scientific 
method; for their procedures are based 
upon unsound principles, and their 
claims are in the highest degree prepos¬ 
terous, and can not be sustained by care¬ 
fully verified facts. 


A NEW YORK HEALTH COMMISSIONER ON THE 
DIET QUESTION 


Health Commissioner Darlington, 
of New York, in a recent article con¬ 
tributed to the New York American, ad¬ 
vises that the American people should 
improve the present favorable opportu¬ 
nity to lessen their use of meat. He 
calls attention to the fact that Bright’s 
disease is increasing rapidly as the result 
of American meat-eating habits, and 
shows that the laboring man can per¬ 
fectly well substitute beans and peas for 
flesh foods without any injury. We 
quote his remarks as follows: — 

“Though a meat eater myself, I in¬ 
cline to the belief that we eat entirely too 
much meat, particularly in the summer 
months. To the habit, I think, can be 
ascribed in part the great increase of 
Bright’s disease among us, which is 
shown in the charts prepared by the 
New York Health Department for exhibi¬ 
tion at the St. Louis Exposition. 

“Americans formerly ate much more 
garden products than they do now, and 
they were no less vigorous and able to 
meet the conditions of active American 
life. We would be much better off now 
if we did not eat quite so much meat as 
we do. 

“It seems to me that it would be a 
good idea for us to taper off quite con¬ 
siderably. Bearing in mind what I have 
already said about the Japanese, I think 
they may reasonably be cited as an ex¬ 
ample of what a people may be trained 
to do. On their peculiar national diet 
they are doing good work, and good 


scientific work, and I think experiments 
along this line would be highly advan¬ 
tageous. The experiments that have 
been going on lately at Yale are valuable 
in this respect. 

“ It will be a good thing if this meat 
strike turns our minds into practical ex¬ 
perimental channels. For instance, a 
very good breakfast may be had from 
eggs and a cereal, wheat preferably in 
the summer, and oats in the winter. 
Milk and eggs may easily take the place 
of meat, and l would like to say right 
here that before long New York will 
have such a milk supply that nobody 
need be afraid of it. The Health De¬ 
partment is working hard toward that 
end. 

“ We are rearing up a generation of 
healthy children exclusively on cereals, 
milk, and eggs. 

“ We can get our proteids from vege¬ 
tables, such as beans, for instance, and 
peas. Beans contain all the nourishing 
properties of meat, and the working 
man, who feels that he needs meat, but 
can not get it, can get along just as well 
on beans. The soldiers and cowboys in 
the West thrive on such a diet. 

“ But as 1 have said, it would not do to 
attempt the change all at once. The sys¬ 
tem that is accustomed to meat needs 
meat. You can stop an automobile by 
gradually lessening the speed and thus 
coming to a stop, but if you attempt to 
stop all at once, the result is bound to be 
disastrous.” 




A HEALTHY SPECIMEN 



A recent mail brings us from a col¬ 
league a photograph of his little son, 
which affords so fine an illustration 
of what a healthy infant ought to be 
that we can not resist the temptation 
to show it to our 
readers, at the risk 
of being upbraided 
for so doing ; never¬ 
theless, hoping that 
the amiability de¬ 
veloped by seven¬ 
teen years of vege- 
tarian experience 
may spare us. 

Our readers will 
certainly agree that 
the picture repre¬ 
sents as fine a spe¬ 
cimen of a nine- 
months-okl baby as 
they ever saw. The 
little one has never 
been ill for a min- 
ute, and is as 
brimful of good na¬ 
ture and intelli¬ 
gence as of health. 

He is exactly what a 


sound and healthy baby ought to be. The 
parents have been earnest disciples and 
teachers of dietetic and other hygienic 
reforms for many years, and are reap¬ 
ing the golden harvest to which all 
sowers of good seed 
are entitled, both 
for themselves and 
for their children. 
This healthy boy is 
called a " granose 
baby M for the rea¬ 
son that he has 
never eaten any¬ 
thing but milk and 
granose biscuit. 

With so excellent 
a start in life, this 
young vegetarian 
ought to reach a 
high mark as a 
preacher of right¬ 
eousness, exempli- 
fyingin himself that 
it pays to be good. 
The parents are 
Drs. D. H. and Lo¬ 
retta Kress, of the 
Sydney Sanitarium 


A CURIOUS FACT ABOUT THE SMYRNA FIG 


Tiip: Smyrna fig, which has long en¬ 
joyed the reputation of being the sweet¬ 
est and most delicious of all the mem¬ 
bers of the fig family, has recently been 
introduced into this country, and is now 
extensively grown in California. Some 
very curious and interesting facts re¬ 
specting the acquisition of this new fruit 
as an American product are given in the 
following, which we take from The 
World's Work .— 

“In 1SN0 a San Francisco newspaper 
imported and distributed to its sub¬ 
scribers a large consignment of Smyrna 
fig-tree cuttings. Many of these cuttings 
were planted and became fruit-bearing. 
But here a puzzling setback discouraged 


the growers. While the tree bore fruit of 
some promise, not one fig on one tree 
grew to full size or ripened. Instead, 
they shriveled up and dropped from the 
trees at about half their growth. 

“ Government fruit experts were ap¬ 
pealed to, and this curious fact was 
found: The Smyrna fig is really only 
half a fig. That is, it is the female of a 
complete fig, for the development of 
which it is necessary that it be fertilized 
with pollen of the male, or Capri fig. 
This process of fertilization requires a 
third and most interesting element — a 
little bug, known to science as the 
blastophaga grossorum % and to the lay 
world as the fig wasp. This microscopic 
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insect is born in the Capri tig, and at the 
proper stage of its development issues 
from its home through the little hole in 
the bottom of the tig, passing, in its exit, 
through the blossom, where its body is 
covered with pollen. Led by instinct, 
the blastopJiaga flies to the Smyrna fig 
and enters through a similar hole, where 
the Smyrna blossom catches the pollen 
from its body and is fertilized. From 
this stage, the growth of the Smyrna fig 
to ripe maturity is only a matter of sun 
and days. 

“ Mr. Roeding had grown Capri and 
Smyrna trees, but had no fig wasps. 
Learning of the need of fertilization to 
produce the Smyrna fig, he made some 
experiments in artificial fertilization, us¬ 
ing a wooden toothpick to introduce the 
Capri pollen into the Smyrna fruit. This 
experiment was so successful that he 
was convinced that if he could use the 
means provided by nature for this pur¬ 
pose, he could make his orchard a com¬ 
mercial success. For several years from 


this time he annually received, through 
agents in Asia Minor, consignments ot 
Capri figs containing the fig wasps ; but, 
in every case, the insect had died in 
transit. 

“ At last, however, in 1899, after eleven 
years of work, it was discovered that 
b la stop hagtf in some of Mr. Roeding’s figs 
were alive and were rapidly propagating 
their species. The following year, satis¬ 
fied that he was near success, Mr. Roed¬ 
ing made a journey of eight thousand 
miles to Asia Minor, and in the orchards 
of Smyrna spent several months studying 
the methods employed by the original 
producers of the fruit. 

“ He returned to California, where his 
crop was in fine condition. Since 1901, 
the Smyrna figs have been successfully 
grown in central California, and the in¬ 
dustry is growing as fast as the trees can 
be planted. By the work of a patient 
man and a patient bug a new and profit¬ 
able industry has been created in this 
country.” 


NATURAL FOOD AHEAD ONCE MORE 


A patient stated the other day, “ Doc¬ 
tor, I can easily give up the use of llesh 
food; I can deny myself anything; but 
it is a question with me whether I can 
keep up my work or not. When I don’t 
eat meat l feel weak. I am fearful 
that I will not be equal to the require¬ 
ments of my profession [he was a 
lawyer] if I discard the use of flesh 
food.” There are doubtless many who 
recognize, theoretically, that flesh food is 
not natural for human beings, and that it 
might wisely be dispensed with, who still 
hesitate to discard its use for the reasons 
assigned by the gentleman above referred 
to — a prominent politician from a south¬ 
ern State, 

The following, which we quote from the 
Chicago Chronicle , ought to set at rest 
these misgivings. Many similar facts 
might be cited. 

"In a long-distance swimming race re¬ 


cently across Toronto Bay from the 
Youge Street wharf to the swimming club, 
on the island lagoon, there was fought a 
battle between vegetarians and meat 
eaters. The course was about two miles 
in length,‘and H. F. Strickland, of To¬ 
ronto, a vegetarian, made the journey in 
the record time of fifty minutes. George 
II. Corson, another vegetarian, made the 
course in fifty-two minutes. Two Eng¬ 
lishmen had come over to swim in the 
race,— sturdy beef eaters from the land 
of roast beef — but they found the pace 
too fast, and dropped out midway on the 
course. 

'* On the day of the race the vegeta¬ 
rians’ sole diet was pea butter. All the 
previous week they reduced their ordi¬ 
nary vegetarian diet to simples, such as 
pea butter, peanuts, and raw fruit. Be¬ 
fore setting out in the race they informed 
the astonished meat-fed Englishmen, who 
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were supposed to be the best men in the 
contest, that they were vegetarians, had 
eaten no meat for years, and intended to 
prove the superiority of their diet. 

" They did so. As they glided through 
the waves they were borne up by the con¬ 
sciousness that they were vindicating 
vegetarianism. A long swim is one of the 
severest physical tests to which a man 


can be put, and in order to settle conclu¬ 
sively the respective merits of pea butter 
and beefsteak, another race, specially 
arranged for the purpose, is to be brought 
about, two men a side, over a two-mile 
course. It is sure to draw a large crowd 
of butchers and market gardeners to 
cheer their respective champions.” 

We hope to be informed of the results. 


A FEW FACTS AGAINST FLESH EATING 


Those who are interested in the pro¬ 
mulgation of the principles of dietetic re¬ 
form cordially welcome every new fact 
bearing on this important question. A 
most interesting observation has been re¬ 
cently made by Burian and Schur, two 
eminent German investigators. These 
scientists in experiments upon animals 
have found that in men the liver destroys 
about one-half of the uric acid circulating 
in the blood, whether derived from exter¬ 
nal sources, as a meat diet, or generated 
within the body by ordinary tissue 
changes. This is due to the fact that in 
man the liver and the kidneys receive 
equal quantities of blood. In carnivorous 
animals, however, as the dog and the cat, 
the liver is much more active, receiving a 
much larger blood supply in proportion 
to that received by the kidneys. The 
liver of the carnivorous animal is, in fact, 
able to destroy proportionally ten to fif¬ 
teen times as much uric acid as the liver 
of man. This makes it possible for car¬ 
nivorous animals to subsist upon a diet 
containing a large amount of uric acid. 
Even vegetable-eating animals, like the 
rabbit, have livers more active in the de¬ 
struction of uric acid than that of man. 
The rabbit’s liver was shown to be capa¬ 
ble of destroying three times as much 
uric acid as the human liver. 

These facts clearly indicate that the 
human constitution is not physiolog¬ 
ically adapted to a flesh dietary; and it 
is readily upparent that a slight increase 
in the amount of uric acid normally circu¬ 
lating in the blood might in the human 


organism result in mischievous conse¬ 
quences, though capable of producing no 
effect in an animal better prepared to pro¬ 
tect itself against the action of this poi¬ 
son. Uric acid is eliminated with very 
great difficulty because of its insolubility. 
When present in the blood inconsiderable 
quantity, it not infrequently happens that 
uric-acid crystals and concretions formed 
by the aggregation of crvstals develop 
in the kidneys, resulting in gravel, which 
may even lead to the destruction of life. 
A dog might introduce into its blood a 
considerable amount of uric acid by a 
large meal of meat without injury, because 
all but a very small part, one-thirtieth of 
the quantity received, would be quickly 
destroyed bv the liver, so that only an in¬ 
finitesimal amount of extra work will be 
required of the kidneys, the organs which 
are the least prepared to deal with uric 
acid, and which are most likely to suffer 
from its influence. Man, however, eating 
the same amount of beefsteak, containing 
fourteen grains of uric acid per pound, 
sufficient to form a good-sized calculus, 
would throw upon his kidneys an enor¬ 
mous amount of extra work, since half 
the entire amount of uric acid absorbed 
must be eliminated by these delicate 
organs. 

Here is an interesting fact for the con¬ 
sideration of meat eaters, and especially 
for those who have been led astray by the 
unscientific statements of Dr. Salisbury 
and others of his school, who recommend 
an exclusive meat diet as a remedy for 
Bright's disease and various other 
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chronic maladies, a recommendation 
which hundreds of people have followed 
to their great detriment, notwithstanding 


the deceptive appearance in some cases 
of slight temporary advantage, the cause 
of which Dr. Haig has explained. 


Dr. Wylie versus Tobacco-using. 

Dr. Wylie, of the United States Agricul¬ 
tural Department, a chemist and scientist 
of world-wide reputation, has devoted 
much attention during the past two years 
to the investigation of the effects of borax 
upon the human organism. He found 
that half a grain administered daily for 
some weeks was sufficient to produce 
quite decidedly injurious effects, as mani¬ 
fested by loss of appetite, distress in the 
stomach, fulness in the head, and general 
discomfort. He also found that a dose of 
half a gram, or about seven and a half 
grains, was capable of producing, almost 
immediately, decidedly unpleasant ef¬ 
fects. Comparison of the results ob¬ 
tained with large doses and small doses 
and careful consideration of the whole 
question led Professor Wylie to the con¬ 
clusion that 14 substances which are not 
natural to the body nor necessary in food¬ 
stuffs, and which exercise a marked in¬ 
jurious effect when used in large quanti¬ 
ties for short periods of time, would have 
a tendency to produce an injurious effect 
when used in small quantities for a long 
time.” 

This principle which Professor Wylie 
so clearly announces is so evident that it 
needs no argument to sustain it. A poi¬ 
son is a poison, whether in large doses or 
in small. When administered in large 
doses, the poisonous effects are at once 
manifest, but if administered in small 
doses, the effects are not immediately ap¬ 
parent, but, being cumulative, make 
themselves manifest at some later period; 
while small doses used during a long 
period produce degenerative changes, 
the result of which may even be more se¬ 
rious than those which might be produced 
by the occasional administration of large 
doses, even though the latter might be at¬ 
tended by much greater pain and incon¬ 
venience than the former. 


While Professor Wylie does not make 
the application, it is clear enough that 
the principle which he announces in re¬ 
lation to borax is equally applicable to 
the use of tobacco, alcohol, and all other 
poisons, even to the use of various drugs, 
such as strychnia, mercury, potassium 
iodid, and various coal-tar products 
used as hypnotics and for other purposes. 
The first pipe or cigar which the boy 
smokes makes him very sick. A suffici¬ 
ently large dose of tobacco would make 
any man sick, even though he may have 
been long accustomed to the use of the 
weed. These facts offer sufficient evi¬ 
dence without the necessity of bringing 
forward other proof that tobacco is a poi¬ 
son, and that it can not be used even in 
small doses for a considerable length of 
time without damaging the body. The 
same principles apply, of course, to the 
use of alcoholic liquors in every form, 
and in all doses. Light'wines used reg¬ 
ularly are as certain to produce, in time, 
evil results as so-called “ young whisky ” 
or “ bad whisky” used at longer inter¬ 
vals. 

Why Eat a Scavenger? 

A man who would sicken at the thought 
of swallowing a snail or an earthworm 
will deliberately engulf half a dozen slimy, 
wriggling bivalves, fresh from their ooze- 
covered shells, with their stomachs full 
of half-digested diatoms and other small 
urchins which sport in the dregs of the 
ocean bottom, and their brown liver- 
kidneys, full of bile and urine, the big 
and little intestines with their excremen- 
titious contents. Far more consistent is 
the Frenchman who considers broiled 
snails a delicacy, and smacks his lips at 
angleworm soup. 

“ That man must had a palate covered o’er 
With brass or steel, who on the rocky shore 
First broke the oozy oyster’s pearly coat, 

And risked the slimy morsel down his throat. ” 
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Question ‘Box 



In answer to No. 10,121, last month, an 
error occurred which we are very anxious to 
correct. The statement was made, “ A pound 
of beans as served upon the table contains 
about the same quantity of xanthin or uric 
acid as fifty pounds of beefsteak.*' In some 
way not explicable the beans and the beef¬ 
steak were transposed. The statement should 
be, “A pound of beefsteak contains about 
the same quantity of xanthin or uric acid as 
fifty pounds of beans as served upon the 
table.” And if the beans are parboiled in 
cooking, what little uric acid they contain, is 
almost wholly washed out. 

10.123. Frequent Micturition. — G. H. T.: 

" What is the cause of and cure for frequent 
micturition ? n 

Ans, — Highly acid urine, or infiarnmation 
of the bladder, if the urine is too acid, it 
may be rendered less so by the free use of 
fruits and by copious water drinking. A hot 
sitz bath will often afford relief. 

10.124. Insomnia.— W. C. II., Michigan: 
‘‘Am troubled with insomnia and hunger in the 
night. If I exercise before retiring, it is very 
difficult to get t<> sleep. I take a cold morn¬ 
ing sponge bath three times weekly, and ex¬ 
ercise with a Whitelev exerciser every morn¬ 
ing. I eat only dinner and supper ; have a 
craving for sweets; do not drink at meals. 
Use no tea, coffee, tobacco, or liquor of any 
kind. Have cold hands at times, and pain 
near the heart. Sleeping with windows open 
has benefited my catarrh. Taking a hot 
bath before retiring prevents my sleeping at 
all. Otherwise I feel strong. Please advise. ” 

Ans, — Take a neutral bath just before re¬ 
tiring, at a temperature of 92 n to £4°. The 
duration of the bath may be fifteen minutes 
to an hour, or even longer. The moist ab¬ 
dominal bandage may be worn at night, it 
should be well covered with mackintosh and 
flannel. Take pains to masticate the food 
very thoroughly. Take at night a little fresh 
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ripe fruit or stewed fruit, but nothing else. 
Live out of doors as much as possible. 

10,125. Itching of Feet — Catarrh.— 

C. W. B., Nebraska: ‘‘My foot itches and 
an eruption at times appears, which seems to 
heal, but still itches, and nothing will relieve 
it until the skin breaks. This trouble began 
three years ago, presumably from poison oak. 
Suggest treatment. 2. What will relieve a 
cough and cold in the head of an infant ? ” 

Ans .— 1. You probably have eczema. Use 
the following lotions : — 

DERMATITIS LOTION NO. 1 


1$ Carbolic Acid. ... 2 drams 

Menthol.. . 1 dram 

Proof spirit q. s. ad_ 12 ounces 


Apply after bathing the parts with hot 
water and resinol soap, and allow to dry, 
Then apply the following lotion : — 
DERMATITIS LOTION NO. 2 


ft Ichthyol... 1 dram 

Carbonate of Soda_ l 4 44 

Oil of Sweet Almonds. 2 drams 

Glycerin. 3 '* 

Distilled water... 3 ‘‘ 


The general health should also be improved 
by care in diet. Avoid meats, butter unless 
sterilized, and all iadigestibles. Live out of 
doors as much as possible. Take a cold bath 
every morning. Build up the general health 
in every way possible. 

2. Apply a cold wet hand rub daily. Keep 
the child out of doors constantly. Expose the 
skin to the sun a few minutes two or three 
times a day. Apply to the nose the following 
solution with an atomizer: Menthol, 20 gr.; 
camphor. 10 gr.; thymol, 2 gr.; albolin, 4 ozs. 

10,126. Constipation.— Mrs. M. N., Utah: 
” 1. Prescribe treatment to relieve gas in the 
stomach. 2. Is this trouble the cause of con¬ 
stipation ? ” 

Ans .— 1. Drink a few sips of very hot water 
containing a drop of peppermint, winter- 
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green, cinnamon, or some other essential oil; 
the application of cold water over the stomach 
is also a valuable measure in many cases. 

2. No, but it is very likely to accompany 
constipation. 

10.127. Daily Ration.—R. H. S., Washing¬ 
ton : “ For an adult actively engaged daily in 
hard mental and physical labor, taking three 
meals per day, is the following average single¬ 
meal ration excessive : Bread (wheat) 6 ozs. ; 
meat, 2'- ozs. ; potatoes, 4 ozs. ; dairy butter, 

oz. ; vegetables. 2 ozs. ; fruit, 2 ozs. (total 
of solid food, 17 ozs.); coffee, 10 ozs. ? 2. How 
could this diet be improved upon as to quantity 
and quality ? 3. Do you recommend Corna- 

ro’s eleven-ounce ration for every-day mor¬ 
tals ?’ ’ 

Ans . — 1. Your single-meal ration is just 
right according to standards which until lately 
have been recognized. However, recent exper. 
iments conducted by Professor Chittenden, of 
Yale, seem to prove that with thorough masti¬ 
cation, two-thirds of the amount you name 
•ought to be sufficient. 

2. The coffee should be omitted. If, how¬ 
ever, you insist upon some beverage at meal¬ 
time, cereal coffee or Sanitas cocoa should be 
substituted for the coffee. It would be much 
better to omit the meat, substituting a hand¬ 
ful of nuts. The total amount might be re¬ 
duced considerably if thoroughly masticated. 

3. Yes, if proper food is eaten and properly 
masticated. 

10.128. Nervous Dyspepsia.— C. S. S., 

New York, asks (1) for diet for nervous dys¬ 
pepsia. He drinks much cold water during 
the day, which seems beneficial. All starchy 
foods disagree. He eats granose with canned 
fruit, baked apples or fresh, with entire-wheat 
bread, toasted. 2. Is the method of cooking 
eggs by pouring boiling water over them and 
letting them stand for ten minutes away from 
the stove, a good one ? 

Ans .—1. The diet is good. Some fat should 
be added, such as nuts, the yolk of eggs, ster¬ 
ilized butter, 

2. Yes. 

10.129. Failing health.—Mrs. S. E. G., 
Michigan, gives the following symptoms : Very 
thin : sallow skin ; dark spots on face: health 
failed after childbirth: back weak; cloudy 
urine containing blood ; pain in abdomen. Is 
a course of treatment at the Sanitarium neces¬ 
sary for cure ? 

Ans. — Yes. The case needs thoroughgoing 
treatment. 

10.130. heart Trouble — Cider,— 

C. M. C. C., Illinois : “I. What is the cause 


and remedy for the heart missing beats fre¬ 
quently ? This difficulty comes on irregularly. 

I employ cold towel rubs from the waist up 
every morning. 2. Is a glass of new cider an 
hour before dinner beneficial ? " 

Ans 1. Probably a nervous affection of 
the heart. 

2. We do not recommend cider. Fresh, 
unfermented apple juice is wholesome. 

10.131. Tonsillitis.—Mrs. L. E. O., Ne¬ 
braska: “Outline treatment, also preventive 
measures, for tonsillitis in a boy of sixteen. He 
has had it four times, and the*right tonsil has 
been lanced twice." 

Ans. — Probably the tonsils should be re¬ 
moved. During the acute attack a fomenta¬ 
tion may be applied every two or three hours, 
and the cold compress during the interval. 

10.132. Hacerated Wheat—J. B. L. 

Cascade Treatment — Distilled Water_ 

F. F. B., Connecticut: “1. What do you 
think of macerated wheat (sent out from 
Kansas City, Mo.) for constipation ? 2. What 
will cure constipation ? 3. What is your opin¬ 
ion of the J. B. L. Cascade treatment? 4. 
What do you think of Dr. Wright's Colon Syr¬ 
inge ? 5. What is your opinion of distilled 
water ? ’ 9 

Ans.— 1. It is just as good as bran, but 
no better. 

2. This depends upon the cause. In cases 
in which there is much pain in the bowels, 
with retraction of the abdomen, the abdom¬ 
inal walls drawn in more or less constantly, 
the constipation is often due to a contraction 
of the colon. Such cases are temporarily re¬ 
lieved by a large hot enema. In cases in which 
the bowels are much distended with gas and 
the abdominal walls are very lax, there is usu¬ 
ally dilatation of the colon. In these cases the 
cold enema is the best. The addition of soap 
to the water in either case is often helpful. 
The cure of chronic constipation usually re¬ 
quires improvement of the general health, 
proper dietary, abdominal massage, and de¬ 
velopment of the abdominal muscles by exer¬ 
cise or by the use of electricity. Address the 
publishers, enclosing two two-cent stamps for 
a booklet entitled " The New Dietetics," 
which gives a list of laxative foods. 

3. No better than the ordinary enema. 

4. No better than any other syringe. 

5. Distilled water is good, but no better in 
most cases than ordinary pure well water. 


LITERARY NOTES 


One of the most interesting contributions 
yet made to the literature of the Civil War ap¬ 
pears in the September HcClure’s in an arti¬ 
cle entitled “Memories of the Beginning and 
End of the Southern Confederacy,” being un¬ 
published chapters of history from the remin¬ 
iscences of Louise Wigfall Wright, daughter 
of Louis T. Wigfall, senator from Texas to 
the United States Senate, and later to the Con¬ 
federate Senate, and also an officer on the 
staff of Jefferson Davis. The article consists 
of a series of letters written at the outbreak 
and close of the War, which reflect with re¬ 
markable accuracy and interest the thought 
and spirit of the times. They reveal the 
inside life of the Southern people, and reflect 
all the tragedy of high hope and bitter disap¬ 
pointment in their dear lost cause. 

Many of us miss the joys that might be ours 
bv keeping our eyes fixed on those of other 
people. No one can enjoy his own opportuni¬ 
ties for happiness while he is envious of an¬ 
other’s. We lose a great deal of the joy of 
living by not cheerfully accepting the small 
pleasures that come to us every day, instead 
of longing and wishing for what belongs to 
others. We do not take any pleasure in our 
own modest horse and carriage, because we 
long for the automobile or victoria that some¬ 
one else owns. The edge is taken off the en¬ 
joyment of our own little home because we are 
watching the palatial residence of our neigh¬ 
bor. We can get no satisfaction out of a 
trolley ride into the country or a sail on a 
river steamer, because some one else can en¬ 
joy the luxury of his own carriage or yacht. 
Life has its full measure of happiness for every 
one of us, if we would only make up our minds 
to make the very most of every opportunity 
that comes our way, instead of longing for the 
things that come our neighbor’s way.— From 
Success. 

Reminiscences of Sir Henry Stanley, by 
A. J. Mounteney-Jephson, the last surviving 
officer of those who crossed Africa with him, 
appear in the September Scribner’s. Many 
interesting incidents are told, and Stanley's 
leadership is analyzed. Mr. Jephson defends 
him from the charge of cruelty, and asserts 
that during three years his officers “never 
once saw him do a cruel or wanton thing, or 
anything of which our consciences disap¬ 


proved.'* He says that “ those who followed 
in his footsteps in Africa always spoke of his 
justice to the natives.” This remarkable pa¬ 
per contains letters of appreciation from Sir 
Harry Johnston. Dr. Sven Hedin, and others. 

Hang at least one picture in your kitchen 
in such a place that it will meet your eye a 
score of times daily. Let it be a landscape or 
a figure or a picture "that tells a story ; “ 
only be sure that it is not a scene that repro¬ 
duces something of the daily routine. If prac¬ 
ticable, change the picture for another once a 
week or month. Good prints of the best 
pictures can be had as low as one cent each. 
Take a look at the picture often, seeing what 
it means, or rather realizing each time what it 
says to you personally. This will break up 
the monotony, which is the deadliest thing 
about housework and some other occupations, 
and will help to prevent the formation of the 
“ fixed idea ” which is the seed of most men¬ 
tal and emotional troubles. Just try this fora 
month, and report. “Your money back “ it 
you don’t find this a suggestion to be thankful 
for — always bearing in mind that “ the point 
of this suggestion lies in the application of 
it.”— Luke Lavender , in Good Housekeeping. 

The Life Boat for the present month comes 
to our table replete, as usual, with good and 
interesting matter pertaining to philanthropic, 
charitable, and health work. It has depart¬ 
ments devoted to Mission, Hospital, and 
Neighborhood Gospel Work; A Children's 
Department, one for work among Prisoners, 
and another devoted to Physical Redemption. 
From cover to cover it is full of helpful, 
healthful articles which every one ought to 
read. 

Published at Hinsdale, Ill. Subscription 
price, 35 cts. a year. 

Life and Health. This is the name of a 
new health monthly published at Washington, 
D. C. This journal announces itself as an 
exponent of the principles of hygienic reform, 
and as it is the successor of the Pacific Health 
Journal , which has long done efficient work 
as a champion of dietetic and other reforms 
on the Pacific Coast, it is to be expected that 
it will prove an efficient addition to the educa¬ 
tional forces which are operating in this direc¬ 
tion. The subscription price is 50 cts, a year. 
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PUBLISHERS’ 

GOOD HEALTH 

A Journal of Hygiene 

J. H. KELLOGG, M. D., Editor 

Subscription Price. $ l .00 a year 
Single Cofies 10 cents : : : : 
PUPUSHED MONTHLY BY 

GOOD HEALTH PUB. CO. 

115 WASHINGTON AVE, N. 

BATTLE CREEK..MICHIGAN 

NOTICE 

The International Vegetarian Congress will 
be held in Library Hall, Hall of Congresses, 
World's Fair, Louisiana Purchase Exposition, 
at St. Louis, Mo., U. S. A., on the 27th and 
the 28th of September, 1904. All are invited. 

F. J. Conrad, 

Chairman of the International Vegetarian 
Congress. 


DEPARTMENT 


SOME HAPPY FEATURES OF THE PACKERS’ STRIKE. 



From the Chicago Record-Herald. 


LISTERINE 

To promote and maintain personal hygiene. 

The sterilization of the Teeth may 
be most nearly accomplished by 
using Listerine as a mouth wash. 

Interesting literature on dental and general hygiene, upon request* 

LAMBERT PHARMACAL CO., ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 

Be assured of genuine Listerine by purchasing an original package. 
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PUBLISHERS' DEPARTMENT 



From l he hvt-HiHe Star { Washington, D. C.). 


HIS TIME TO GLOAT 

I am a vegetarian, 

No heifer-fed barbarian ; 

I live on things agrarian, 

But never fool with meat. 

I'm one of those that like, you see, 

The grass that lines the pike, you see ; 

And so this packers’ strike, you see, 

To me is quite a treat. 

I laugh to think of those who eat 
That horrid germ-fraught stuff called meat — 
All now a-shake from head to feet 
For fear of rising prices. 

No odds to us if beef should be 
Two-sixty-five a pound, for we 
Don’t eat the dirty stuff, you see, 

But live on grains and rices. 

I thought this morning, as I lay 
And hungered for my breakfast hay, 

How, ere the closing of the day, 

The price of pork might rise ; 

1 pitied all who didn’t know 
How nicely ragweed pork chops go 
When one is tired a bit, and Oh, 

The taste of pecan pies! 

We oft eat roasts of who knows what 
Served up to us all piping hot, 

And ” steaks” consisting of a lot — 

Of weeds we can not name ; 

A consomme of maple limbs, 


A puree made of Watts' hymns — 

These soups delight our fats and slims 
And eke out halt and lame. 

While they who long for flesh are gaunt 
Because of meat there is a want, 

Our sirloin cabbages we Haunt, 

And liver made of radish ; 

We stuff on sausage made of oats 
Instead of fragments saved from shotes ; 
On string bean hash each veggy dotes — 
Some people say we’re faddish. 

Head cheese we make from barley polls, 
From cowslips we construct veal rolls 
That you could not, to save your souls, 
From real meat discern. 

In brief, to make a long tale short, 

We don’t eat naught we hadn’t ort; 

And if no meat should reach our port 
We wouldn’t yearn a yearn. 

— Baltimore Amen can. 


DR. JAY W. SHAVER, OF YALE 
UNIVERSITY 

Will contribute to our next issue a paper on 
” Posture for School Children.” Dr. Seaver’s 
name is sufficient guarantee that the article 
will be a good one. 

In the same number will be an article on 
” Healthful Occupations for Elderly'People,” 
by Dr. Kate Lindsay, of Boulder, Colo. 


CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF HEALTH. 

For the past year we have been aiming to 
make this department a practical and efficient 
help to our readers. Now we should like to 
know your opinion of this part of our journal. 

Tell us if in any way it has been a benefit 
to you. 

W T hat suggestions would you offer to im¬ 
prove it ? 

Would it be profitable to you to have it con¬ 
tinued during 1905 ? 

We also invite ideas for the next year’s 
journal. 

What would make the magazine better ? 

What subjects would you like to have dis¬ 
cussed ? 

What new features can you suggest ? 

Let us hear from you. 
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^The New Voice' 




JOHN G. WOOLEY, Editor 

ESTABLISHED SEPTEMBER 25, 1884 

The greatest Prohibition newspaper in the world. 

The national and International bureau of informa¬ 
tion on all subjects relating to the liquor traffic. 

Published weekly. Contains 16 pageB every issue 
sometimes more. 

In nearly twenty years of aggressive work it has 
made no material error as to statements of fact. 

It spends more money than all other Prohibition 
newspapers combined in its search for news. 

It maintains a special bureau at Washington, with 
a staff of exports, doing research work in the Con¬ 
gressional Library. 

It maintains staff correspondents in every civil¬ 
ized country, and from time to time sends special 
commissioners around the world to get information 
at first hand regarding ways <Jf regulating the liq¬ 
uor traffic. 

It gives special attention to the educational side 
of the temperance question, and the facts and prin¬ 
ciples that underlie all reforms. 

It originates where others copy. 

It works while others sleep. 

It speaks while others are silent. 

It exposes where others excuse. 

It has a cheer for every honest effort against the 

liquor traffic. 

It leads the leaders of the Greatest of Reforms. 

PRICE, $1.00 A YEAR. IN ADVANCE 

Sample copy free 
on application. 

THE NEW VOICE COMPANY 

Hyde Park, Chicago, 111. 


COMBINATION OFFER. 

The New Voice, 1 year, - - - - $1.00 

Good Health - - - - 1.00 , 

The two - 1.50 / 





THE ONLY REALLY HYGIENIC 
UNDERWEAR EXISTING 


Made by our secret process from the fibre of the wonderful 
Ramie Plant (Venetable Silk) into a porous knitted fabric, 
which combines iu itself all the good qualities of Silk. Wool, 
Linen, and Cotton, but has none of their bad ones. 

It makes the pores active to excrete impurities from the 
system. Provides Radiation, Ventilation, and Evaporation. Is 
more absorbent, superior in durability and all other respects 
to linen. 

Relieves Rheumatism and other ailments caused by impure 
blood Prevents colds, hardens the system. 

Most Agreeable to Wear 
and Greatest Comfort in 
Cold Weather. 

Sold by dealers everywhere. 

There is no substitute. 

Write/or our free Booklet. 

Ringeim-Schlichten Ramie 
Mlg. Co. 

473-5 Broome St., New York. 

Agency: 

T. EATON CO., Ltd., Toronto, 
Can. 




Is daily making converts among 
physicians for its wonderful work in 


INFLAMMATORY AND CON¬ 
TAGIOUS DISEASES OF THE 
ALIMENTARY CANAL. 

It is the rational treatment in Gastric and Intestinal Dis¬ 
orders, such as Dyspepsia, Gastritis, Gastric Ulcer and all 
Contagious and 
Inflammatory 

Diseases of the _ 

Stomach and Prepared only by 

Intestines. 

Full particulars 
with clinical reports 
on cases — lo my 
book: ** The Ther¬ 
apeutical Applica¬ 
tions of Hyciro*one 
and Glycorone"; 

Seventeenth Edi¬ 
son. 33? pages. Sent 
free to physicians 
on request. 


CUIC 


ChemKt and Graduate of the *' F.cole Centrale de* 
Arts et Manufactures de Pans" (France) 

57-39 Prince Street, New York 


In replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH. 
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NW371 


Fast through train service to all points 
from Chicago, Milwaukee ami Peoria 
on the East, to Omaha, Denver, the 
Black Hills, Salt Lake City ami the 
Pacific Coast on the West, and north¬ 
ward to St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
Duluth, Superior, Ashland, Mar- ‘ 
quette and Sault Ste. Marie. 

67>e Hest of Everything . 

W. H. KnUkern, 

r. t. » 

Chlcngo, 111. 


REDUCED TO S5-ZS°" w 



0u » us PURITAN 


00 DAYS. 

WATEB 

STILL. 


Finest made. Solid (Topper. l'»ed by 
C. S. Gov’t. Over 72.000 mold. Wonder- 
ful invention. Bents filter*. Placed over 
kitchen stove it panties Lhe foulest water, 
- removes every impurity. Furnishes deli¬ 
ng cious, pure, distilled water. Saves Jives 
{wand Dr. bills. Prevents deadly typhoid 
i and other fevers and summer sickness. 
} Only safe water for babies, children, in- 
fvalidH, etc. Cures disease. Customers 
delighted. Guaranteed us represented or 
your money refunded. Shipped promptly 
to any address. Booklet free. Last chance. 

HARRISON MANUFACTURING CO., 73 Harrison Bloc., CINCINNATI. Q 


* 




Wo successfully teach the pro¬ 
fession of 

IAN0 T UNING 


BY MAIL 

By a new, scientific method 

Many of our graduates are 

earning $3,000 a year up. 

Write for free booklet 


NILES BRYANT SCHOOL, 65 Music Hall. Battle Creek. Mich. 


WONDERFULLY INTERESTING 

The Story of Daniel 

By Elder Stephen N. Haskell 

Library binding, with scripture marginal reading, 
clear type, well indexed, 265 pages. Price S1.00. 

With Good Hralth one year.1.50. 

GOOD HEALTH P U B L I S H I N C C O. 

Baltin Creak, Michigan 


Art of Living Long 


The famous work of Louis Conaro, the Vene¬ 
tian centenarian, price, postpaid. $1,50. With 
Good Health, one year, 82.00. 

Three Remarkable Books of 

Horace Fletcher 


The A. B.-Z. of our own Nutrition. 462 pages. 
Price, postpaid, $1.14. 

The New Menticultuie. or A, B. C. of True 
Living; 310 pages Price, postpaid, 81.12. 

The New Glutton, or Epicure, or Economic 
Nutrition; +20 pages. Price, postpaid. 81.12. 

Any one of these books, postpaid, and one 
year’s subscription to Good Health for 51 . 75 . 


Address 

Good Health Pub. Co. 

BATTLE CREEK, - MICH. 


WHY PAY CASH 

WHEN YOU CAN BUY ON 

EASY CREDIT TERMS 


Pianos —$124.75 Up. 

Organs —$19.00 Up. 

Setting Machines—$7.SO Up. 

StoVes and Ranges—$ 2.10 Up. 
Household Furni are of all kinds—at 
60 cents Up. 

Iron and Steel Safes , Typettriters 
and Office Furniture from $3.90 Up. 
Musicalphones and Music *Boxes from 
35 cents Up. 

CREDIT DOES MORE FOR YOtJ WITH US THAN 
CASH CAN POSSIBLY DO FOR YOU ELSEWHERE 


Wc are the largest manufacturers on earth, have 
unlimited capital and sell direct from the workshop 
to the fireside on EASY CREDIT PAYMENTS to 
honorable people in all parts of the world. No other 
manufacturer will let you use the goods for years 
while slowly paying for them. For full information and 
Free Catalogues, address Dept. 245 


THE ENGLEWOOD CO. 

Consolidated Factories—General Offices 




51*68 Randolph SL, 


Chicago, Ill., U. 


S. A 


J 
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The Battle Creek 
Sanitarium Training=School 


For Missionary Nurses 
GREAT OPPORTUNITY 


Now opens its doors to all Christian young men and women 
who are in sympathy with the truths taught at this institution, 
and who desire to prepare themselves to work for the better¬ 
ment of the race in the capacity of Christian or missionary nurses. 

A three-years' course is provided, and the instruction given 
comprises a larger number of subjects and more thorough training 
than is offered by any other training-school in the world. In 
addition to the subjects taught in ordinary hospital training- 
schools, students in the Battle Creek Sanitarium Training- 
school for Missionary Nurses are thoroughly instructed in 
hydrotherapy (more than two hundred applications); in massage, 
manual Sivedish movements (several hundred different manipula¬ 
tions and movements); the use of electricity (galvanic, faradic, 
static, and sinusoidal currents); phototherapy (the electric- 
light bath, the photophore, the arc-light, the actinic ray). 

There is also a very thorough course in surgical nursing. 
Ladies receive thorough theoretical and practical instruction in 
obstetrical and gynecological nursing. 

The course also includes instruction in bacteriology and 
chemistry , comprising laboratory work ) lectures , and recitations. 

Nurses receive on an average two hours of regular class- 
work daily besides the regular training at the bedside and in 
practical work in the various treatment departments. 

The course in gymnastics embraces not only ordinary calis¬ 
thenics, but also the Swedish system of gymnastics , medical gym¬ 
nastics , manual Swedish movements , swimmings and anthropome- 
try. There is no school of physical culture in which the oppor¬ 
tunities are greater than those connected with this school. 

The school of cookery also affords great advantages in scien¬ 
tific cookery, and also instruction in dietetics for both the sick and 
the well, the arranging of bills of fare , the construction of dieta¬ 
ries , and all that pertains to a scientific knowledge of the com¬ 
position and uses of foods . 

Graduates receive diplomas which entitle them to registration as trained nurses. 
Students are not paid a salary daring the course of study, but are furnished books, uniforms, 
board, and lodging. Students are inquired to work eight hours a day, and are expected to 
conform to the rules of the institution at all times. Students may work extra hours for pay. 
The money thus earned may be ample for all ordinary requirements during the course. 

Students who prove themselves competent may, on graduation, enter into the employ 
of the institution at good wages. 


Address Battle Creek Sanitarium Training-School, 

BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 
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I F you can spare the time this 
fall or winter there is no reason 
why you should not enjoy the 
charm of California’s balmy air 
and invigorating sunshine, the 
delicious fruits and lovely flowers, 
the big trees, the old missions and 
the glorious Pacific. TS , nk „ 

Can you afford to miss the California trip f 
Ask us as many questions about 
th* trip and about California as 
you like—they will he answered 
ci.neotly, promptly,Courteously. 


Burlington; 
Route 1 


J. FRANCIS, Can'l Pssa'r Agt. 
P34 Chicago. 


LAND AND SEA 


By Elder Geo. C. Tenney 

REVISED TO DATE 
PRICE, POSTPAID, $1.50 

This book contains B92 lurge-sized pages with 
14tf beautiful engravings. Printed on fine paper. 
Starts with the interior of the United States, go¬ 
ing west to California, across the Pacific to the 
Hawaiian Islands, Pitcairn Island, New'Zealand, 
Australia. Ceylon, India, Egypt, Palestine. Italy 
the Continent, England and New York. The 
various countries are graphically described by 
pen and picture while the scenes and experiences 
of travel are interwoven with religious truths 
and moral lessons. The style of the book is en¬ 
tertaining. and the matter instructive. 

Price with Medical Missionary one year, $1.50 
" " Good Health one year, . . 1.75 

u " Both •• M ... 2.10 


Address 

Good Health Pub. Co. 


BATTLE CREEK, . MICH. 



$40.00 A WEEK. 

Reliable man or woman each 
county bp manugitr to exhibit, 
take orders, appoint agent* 
for Harrison Valvelcaw Oil- 
Gas Stoves. Wonderful In¬ 
vention — beats others — Auto¬ 
matically ganerntfft fuel ga» 

- - xfl from kerosene— Miniature *a* 

work*—Absolutely safe—Enormous demand—Splendid for 
summer cooking— Delight oastoiver*—Cheap, cl*itn, safe 
fuel Gasoline Is dangerous. Catalogue Free. Write today. 
WOKI.H MFC*. CO.. &«87 World B'ld’g., Cincinnati. O. 



BURLINGTON TREATMENT PARLORS 


On the shore of Lake Champlais between the 
Green Mountains and the Adirondacks. 

The Burlington Treatment Parlors are thor¬ 
oughly equipped along the lines of rational and 
physiological therapeutics. 

Those desiring retirement from active life for 
the purpose of building up a worn-out system 
and the restoration of a lowered vitality from any 
cause will find this a very desirable opportunity. 

Number of rooms limited. 

For further particulars address, 

Dr. C. F. Ball or H. F. Litchfield, Mgr. 

308 No. Main St., Burlington, Vt. 


ON CREDIT. 



Century Steel Range, No. 80-A-I8 
Has six 8-inch lids, oven 17x21x12, 
splendid reservoir and warming closet, 
lined throughout with asbestos, burns 
anything, best bakers and roasters on 
Earth. Guaranteed 10 years. Weight 
475 lbs. Only $22.90. Terms $8 00 cash, 
balance payable $3.00 a month, no inter¬ 
est. Shipped Immediately on receipt oi 
$8.00 cash payment. We trust honest 
people located In all parts of the World. 
Oash discount $1.50 on Range. Freight 
averages $1.25 for each 600 miles. Send 
for free catalogue, but this is the great* 
est bargain ever offered. We refer $0 
Southern Illinois National Bank. 


CENTURY • MANUFACTURING. CO. 

D»pt 1 107 East St. Louis, IIL 


In replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH. 
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THESE OFFERS 


CAN NOT BE EXCELLED 


Good Health and Vick’s Magazine.... $1 

44 44 44 4 4 4 4 and Housekeeper_ 

4 4 4 4 4 4 Inter Ocean (weekly).—. 2 00 

4 4 4 4 4 4 Save the Boys... 1 

4 4 4 4 4 4 Farm and Fireside. .... 1 50 

4 4 4 4 4 4 Green’s Fruit Grower.. 1 

4 4 4 4 4 4 Farm, Field, and Fireside.. 2 00 

44 Womans’ Home Companion—. 2 00 

4 4 4 4 4 4 Bookkeeper. 2 00 

4 4 4 4 4 4 Physical Culture.... 2 00 

4 4 4 4 4 4 Beauty and Health. 1 

. . Health Culture. 2 00 

4 4 4 4 4 4 Pearson’s Magazine.. 2 00 

4 4 4 4 4 4 Pilgrim. 2 00 

4 4 4 4 Housekeeper and Leslie’s Monthly.... 2 5C 

4 4 4 4 Woman’s Home Companion, and Cosmo¬ 
politan_ 3 00 

4 4 4 4 Harper’s Bazaar, and Cosmopolitan_ 3 00 

4 4 4 4 and New Voice. 2 00 

4 4 4 4 4 4 Modern Medicine_ 2 00 

4 4 4 4 4 4 American Boy. 2 00 

44 Country Gentleman. 2 50 

All of the above may be new or renewed and the 
following as noted. 

Good Health, Housekeeper and Little Folks (New Sub¬ 
scriptions only to Little Folks). 3 00 

Good Health and Youth’s Companion (New Subscrip¬ 
tion only to Youth Companion. We will forward 

renewed Subscription for above for $2.35). 2 75 

Good Health and Ram’s Horn. (Eight Months $1 25 
Four Months $0.75. Please add 15c if the subscrip¬ 
tion to Ram’s Horn is a renewal). 2 50 


Publisher’s 

Price 

... $1 50 

Our 
Price 
$1 00 

... 2 10 

1 15 

... 2 00 

1 00 

... 1 30 

1 00 

... 1 50 

1 00 

... 1 50 

1 00 

... 2 00 

1 25 

... 2 00 

1 25 

... 2 00 

1 50 

... 2 00 

1 50 

... 1 50 

1 00 

... 2 00 

: 50 

... 2 00 

' ^0 

... 2 00 

i 50 

... 2 5C 

I 75 


1 75 
1 75 
1 50 
1 00 
1 25 
1 75 


1 75 


1 75 


1 75 


We will also combine GOOD HEALTH with any other magazine not 
mentioned in our various offers, with Bibles, books, health literature, invalid 
supplies, rubber goods, Good Health Adjustable Waists and Bath Cabinets, 
and other supplies that we may handle. Name the article you wish to 
obtain and we will give you our price thereof. 


Good HeaJth Pvib. Co., 

BATTLE CREEK. MICH. 
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Sanitariums 


The following institutions are conducted in harmony with the same methods and principles as the 

Battle Creek Sanitarium. 


COLORADO SANITARIUM, Boulder. Colo 

How mad F. Rand, M. D. Superintendent. 

ST. HELENA SANITARIUM, Sanitarium. Napa Co.. Cal. 

T J. K vans, M. D., Superintendent. 

NEBRASKA SANITARIUH, College View. Lincoln. Nebr. 

W. A, George. M D., Superintendent. 

PORTLAND SANITARIUM, Mi. Tabor. Ore. 

W. R. Simmons, M. D.. Superintendent. 

NEW ENGLAND SANITARIUM, Melrose, Mass. 

C!. C. Nicola, M. D.. Superintendent. 

CHICAGO BRANCH SANITARIUM. 2833d Place. Chicago. 111 . 

Frank J. Otis. M. D.. Superintendent. 

IOWA SANITARIUM, 603 E. 12th St., Des Moines, Iowa. 

J. D. Shively. M. D., Superintendent. 

TRI-CITY SANITARIUM ,213 , 5 th St.. Moline. 1 U. 

S. P. S. Edwards, M. D.. Superintendent. 
TREATMENT ROOMS. 1117 * St, San Dieuo. Cal. 

T, S. VVhitelock. M. D.. Superintendent. 

GARDEN CITY SANITARIUM, San Jose. Cal. 

Lbwis J. Belknap, M. D., Supeiintendent. 

MADISON SANII ARIUM, Madison, VVis. 

C. P. Farnsworth. M. D.. Superintendent. 

SPOKANE SANITARIUM, Spokane. Wash. 

Silas Yannbli., M. D„ Superintendent. 

DETROIT BRANCH SANITARIUIT, 54 Farrar St.. Detroit 
Mich. 

TREATMENT PARLORS, 865 5th St.. Milwaukee. Wis. 
COLORADO SPRINGS SANITARIUH, 32 » 322H North Tejon 
St.. Colorado Springs. Colo. 

G. R B. Myrrs. M. D.. Superintendent. 

TREATHENT ROO/TS, *01 Granbv Block. Cedar Rapids. Iowa. 

R. L. M antz, M. D.. Superintendent. 

BUFFALO SANITARIUn, 922 Niagara St., Bullalo, N. Y. 

A. R. Satterlric. M. D.. Supei intendent. 

NASHVILLE SANITARIUH, corner Church and Vine Sts.. 
Nashville, Term. 

O. M. Hayward, M. D,, Superintendent. 

CLEVELAND TREATMENT ROOHS, 230 Euclid Ave,. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

TREATHENT ROOHS, 44 E. Main St.. Middletown, N. Y. 
A. J. Read. M. D.. Superintendent. 


SEATTLE SANITARIUM, fir? 3d Ave. Seattle. Wash. 

A. Q. SnuvocK. M. D.. Superintend* nt. 

PEORIA SANITARIUn, 303 3d Ave.. Peoria. III. 

J. E. Hkai.d, M. D., Superintendent. 

KEENE SANITARIUM. Keene. Texas 

P. F. Haskell. M D.. Superintendent. 

LOS ANGELES SANITARIUH, 315 W. 3d St.. Los Angeles, 
Cal. 

PENNSYLVANIA SANITARIUM, ,809 Wallace St., Philadel 
phia. Pa. 

A. J. Kkad. M. D., Superintendent. 

SURREY HILLS HYDROPATHIC INSTITUTE. Caterham, 
Surrey. England. 

A. B. Oi.S' N. B. S.. M. D.. M. R. C- S., Superintendent. 
LEICESTER SANITARIUM, 80 Regent St.. Leicester. Eng. 

F. C. Richards, M. D., M. R. C. S.. Superintendent. 
CALCUTTA SANITARIUH. 51 park St.. Calcutta, India. 

R. S. Ixgersoll. M. D.. Superintendent. 

PLUHSTEAD SANITARIUM, Cape Town. South Africa. 

Gko. Thomason. M. D.. L. R. C. S., Superintendent. 
CHRISTCHURCH SANITARIUM. PaD&mii. Christchurch. 
New Zealand. 

KOBE SANITARIUM, 42 Yamanoto-dori, Nichoiue, Kobe. 
Japan. 

S A. Lockwood, M. D., Superintendent 
GUADALAJARA SANITARIUM, Apartado 138, Guadalajara. 
Slate of Jalisco, Mexico. 

J. W. Erkenbeck. M. D.. Superintendent. 

1NSTITUT SANITAIRE, Basle. Switzerland. 

P. Dk Forest. M. D.. Superintendent. 

SKODSBORG SANITARIUM. Skodsborg. Denmark. 

J. Carl Ottosbn, A. M.. M. D., Superintendent. 
NEWFOUNDLAND HEALTH INSTITUTE. 282 Duckworth 
St.. St Johns Newfoundland. 

A. E. Lkmon. M. D., Superintendent. 

SYDNEY SANITARIUH, Wahroonga, N. S. W.. Australia. 

D. H. Kress. M. D , Superintendent. 

FRIEDENSAU SANITARIUM. Post Grabuw. Bez. Magde 
burg. Germany, 

A. J. Hoicnes. M. D., Superintendent. 


Health Food Restaurants 


Eating-houses where food prepared in accordance with the principles of rational dietetics and 
scientific cookery may be obtained are now open in the following places. 


The Pure Food Cafe, 1 *, S. Main St., Salt Lake City. Utah. 
Hygienic Company, i2i*j G St.. N. W. Washington, D. C. 
Dining Room, Church and Vine Sts.. Nashville, Term. 
Hygeia Dining Room, 279 Woodward Ave.. Detroit. Mich. 
Hygeia Dining Rooms, 575 y Drexel Ave., Chicago. III. 
Hygienic Cafe, 126 State St.. Madison. Wis. 

Hygienic Cafe, 865 sth St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Pure Food Cafe, 607 Locust St.. Des Moines, Iowa. 

Pure Food Cafe, 403 E. nth St.. Kansas City. Mo. 

Good Health Cafe, 145 S. 13th St., Liucolu, Nebr. 

Nebraska Sanitarium Food Co., College View, Nebr. 

Pure Food Store, 2129 Farnum St.. Omaha. Nebr 
Vegetarian Cafe, 322'.• N. Tejon St., Colorado Springs. Colo. 


Vegetarian Cafe, 1343 Glenarm St.. Denver. Colo. 

The Vegetarian, 755 Market St.. San Francisco. Cal. 
Vegetarian Dining Rooms, 317 W. 3rd St., L05 Angeles. Cal. 
Portland Sanitarium Rooms, Mt. Tabor, Ore. 

Vegetarian Cafe, 214 Union St., Seattle. Wash. 

White Rose Restaurant, W. H. Nelson, 36 W. 18th St., New 
York City. 

Boston Health Food Store, W F. Childs. Room 316. too 
Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

Vegetarian Cafe, S. iro Howard St.. Spokane, Wash. 

The Laurel, n W. xStb St., New York City. 

Hygeia Cafe, >3 3rd Ave.. Peoria, 111. 

Pure Food Cafe, 1807 Franklin Ave.. St. Louis, Mo. 


In replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH 
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THE COMPENSATING 


PIPE ORGAN = 


The most unique and remarkable instru¬ 
ment of the present day, giving a power 
and tone quality impossible in the ordi¬ 
nary pipe organ, and overcoming the 
difficulty of correcting the variations of 
pitch in pipes and reeds. 

ASK US QUESTIONS AEOUT IT 




COMPENSATING PIPE ORGAN CO., LTD. 

Battle Creek, Mich. 


In replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH. 

























ADVERTISEMENTS. 



“The nation's pleasure ground and sanita¬ 
rium.”— David Bennett Hill. 

THE 

ADIRONDACK 

MOUNTAINS. 


The lakes and streams in the Adiron¬ 
dack Mountains are full of fish; the 
woods are inviting, the air is filled with 
health, and the nights are cool and rest 
ful. If you visit this region once, you 
will go there again. An answer to al¬ 
most any question in regard to the Adi- 
rondacks will be found in No. 20 of the 
* 4 Four-Track Series/* "The Adiron¬ 
dack Mountains and How to Reach 
Them ; M issued by the 

NEW YORK CENTRAL 

A copy will be mailed free on receipt of a two* 
cent stamp, by George H. Daniels. General Pass¬ 
enger Agent, Grand Central Station. New York. 


GOODRICH & 

SURGEONS* RUBBER GLOVES 

For Surgeon's Use. 

Made of Pure Fine Para Rubber, which does 
not interfere with the sense of touch and al¬ 
lows a firm hold on ligatures and ligaments. 

A protection to the patient and the practitioner 
an aid to good surgery. 

THE NEW GOODRICH 
HOUSEKEEPERS' GLOVES 

Made of heavier stock. Will wear well and 
save the hands from the more or less hard 
service incident to household duties. 


A BOON TO THE HOUSEKEEPER 

In regular glove sizes. White, black and red 
stock. 


The B. F. Goodrich Company 

AKRON. OHIO. 

NEW YORK, 66-68 Reade Si. and 16 # Broadway. 
CHICAGO, 141 Lake St. BOSTON. 157 Summer St. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 392 Mission St. 

PHILADELPHIA, 222 Arch St. 



1540 pages 1500 illustrations. Full library sheep 
binding. Dennison‘s patent index, size 
4xRxl0 inches, weight eight lbs. 


To New and Old 
Subscribers Alike 


One Year's Subscription to 

GOOD HEALTH AND 
WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY 

As described 1 " 

('A RRI A G R CH A RG E6 PREPAID 

BOTH FO% $2J5_ 

Less than half the price of the Dictionary 
n lone. 

This Dictionary contains every word found 
iu the original Webster besides a dictionary 
of biography, of antonyms and synonyms, 
noms de plume, abbreviations, an appendix 
of 10,000 words, foreign phrase*., familiar al¬ 
lusions, musical terms, dictionary of mvth- 
nlogy, heroes of prose and poetry, modern 
geographical names, Latin proper nouns, etc. 


Good Health Pub. Co. 

BATTLE CREEK. MICH. 


In replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH 












































ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SANITARY AND 


INVALID SUPPLIES 


We will furnish any of the following ?iamed supplies 

in combina - 

ticm with one year's subscription f new or renewed) to GOOD HEAL TH 

for the pr ice set opposite each : — 


Combination Water Bottle and Fountain Syringe, B 

$2 00 

it it t( (< IC II ^ 

2 25 

Hot Water Bag, cloth insertion, two quart 

1 75 

II II M it 41 .1 

three quart 

2 00 

Spine Bag, 26-inch. 

1 75 

Stomach Tube. 

2 00 

Natural Flesh Brush. 

1 00 

Wet Abdominal Girdle. 

2 00 

Faradic Dry Cell Battery. 

8 00 

Abdominal Supporter . 

4 00 

Perfection Douche Apparatus, complete . 

2 25 

Douche Pan. 

1 25 

Perfection Vaporizer. 

3 00 

Magic Pocket Vaporizer. 

1 25 

with bulb for ear treatment 

1 75 

Rectal Irrigator. 

1 10 

A Package containing Sanitarium Talcum Powder, 

Massage Cream, and Antiseptic Dentifrice 

1 15 

Any of the above Combinations will be sent to separate addresses 

if so desired . Address 



GOOD HEALTH PUB. 

n 

O 

• 

115 WASHINGTON AVE., N., BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


la replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH. 











MUSIC! 

A CENT A SHEET 

can own the best music in the world—vocal and 
instrumental—for about one cent a sheet. 

Our ‘‘ Library of the World’s Best Music ”—eight 
beautiful volumes, sheet music size— contains all the 
famous compositions of the masters, as well as the 
popular pieces of recent vears. It is within your easy 
reach. 

The World’s Best Music.” 


% 


a 


The eight volumes in this library are light and easy to handle, 
and they open flat at the piano. 1 he library contain^ 300 instru¬ 
mental pieces, such as popular and operatic melodies, dances, 
classic and romantic pieces, etc.; 350 best old and new songs, 
including duets, trios and quarietfes; 500 biographies of 

musicians; and 400 illustrations, many of which are handsome 
chromatic art plates in colors. 

In the instrumental section there are ioo recent pieces by 
American composers, selections that sell at 25 and 50 cents each 
in retail stores. The whole library is thoroughly indexed, so that 
any desired selection may be found instantly. 

This is the only musical library in existence intended for the 
home, and for pianists and singers of average ability. It contains 
t he world’s best music but twt the most difficult . Wagner, Chopin, 
Liszt, Chaminade, Brahms, Mendelssohn, Mozart, Paderewski, 
Sullivan, and all the great composers are represented, but by 
selections that appeal to the taste of those of ordinary musical 
culture. 

The pieces were selected by an experienced board of editors, including such 
renowned musicians and composers as Victor Herbert, Reginald l)e Koven, 
Helen Kendrick Johnson, Gerrit Smith, and others equally well known, whose names are a 
guarantee of the value and importance of the work. 

Every Home Can Afford it. 

The 2,200 pages of music in this library would cost you over $200.00 if purchased one piece a at 
time. The set regularly sells at $38.00 in cloth and $46.00 in half leather, but you can secure it for 
about half that amount by ordering through our Music Club, which has purchased the entire edition. 

U Mnnav Mail l ^ c cnl, P on to-day and you will receive a set for examination, charges 

no nolle y prepaid. You may return same at the end *>f five day*, at our expense ir not satis- 

n n _ fl ; __ J \l AlI . factory. If the library pleases you. and you wish in own it, you can pay at the 
ItPlfVill Ull nUW rate of Sx.oo or $2.00 per month. Through our Club, the price is only $re.oo 
for the cloth binding, and $26.00 for the half-leathef. You must mail the coupon promptly if you desire 
to investigate, as only a limited number of sets are available. 

50 Bookcases to Be Given Away. 

We have about fifty clevrant oak-wood bookcases, made especially to hold a set of the 
“World's Best Mu.su:.” Their retail price Is $ 4 . 00 , but we have decided to offer them as 
premiums t«» prompt subscribers. J’o obtain a bookcase free with your set, it will be necessary 
to scml the coupon at once. This liookcase is a present from us, and does not increase 
the cost of the books in any manner. 

What an associate editor of “The Ladles’ Home Journal” says: 

♦« 1 h»ve seldom seen anythin;* so well worth having in one's home. I fuiv.: fingered 
over each pint with peculiar pleasure, and have no hesitation In saying that you 
have made a collection of great value, t»»th in the music and In the artUtn. and 
biograpliical features.'-MARGAR ET E. SANGSTEk. 


r 

I The Editors. 

1 



The University Society, 78 N ewyork e ' 




Goc<l 

10-04 

The 

University 
Society, 
New York. 

Please send me on 
appruvat. express pre- 
. in, a set of “Tim World's 
Be»t Mtulr," in half-leather. 
If ^atUfactury 1 agree to pav 
$1.00 within 5 days and $2.00 
per month thereafter until $20.00 
hattaen paid if not satisfactory 1 
agree to return the set within 6 days, 
/viso send me ym, r $4.00 bookcase, 
which I am to retain, free uf charge, if I 
keep the books. 

Name ..... 

Street . City . 

In ordering cloth, ■ hnn^r $ 2 ( 1.00 to $22.00. 

If jou prefer to jay #1.00 pi r ibunth, alter coup, u MwrUjigtj. 
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Which Will 
YOU 
Sleep on 
To-night 


—a mattress stuffed with the 
hair of dead horses or cattle, 
or the clean and sanitary 


Ostermoor Mattress $ 15 


The Ostermoor M attress is built (not stuffed) with a product of Nature as pure as Nature 
herself—snow-white cotton, treated and prepared by a mixture of brains and machinery in a 
way that has made Ostermoor the mattress par excellence — moisture-proof, dust-proof, 
germ-proof, vermin-proof—everlastingly resilient, soft and fresh. Ostermoor, the only mat¬ 
tress that never requires renovating or renewing—an occasional sun bath its only renovator, 
and under no condition does it sag or become lumpy or uneven. “The proof of the pudding 
is In the eating.” The proof of the mattress is in the sleeping. We allow you to sleep on it 
30 nights free, and refund your money if you are not satisfied in evety way. 


Beautiful 136-Page Book FREE 


If you ask, we will send you our handsome, beautifully illustrated book, “The Test of 
Time”—136 pages of interesting information and valuable suggestions for the sake of com¬ 
fort, health and success—with over 200 fine illustrations. Write for it now while it is in mind. 

ftRC.VT.AR SIZES AN O PRICES; 

2 feet 6 inches wide. 26 lbs.. $ 8.35 

4 feet wide, . 

4 Inches wide 4 r, 16.00 ~ 

V All 6 feet 3 Inches long. 

EXPRESS CHARGES PREPAID ^ _ _~-- 

t ^ Jm t«.. |atu. is 

III Special at special prices 

. ^B 

H W/i Ify& i 1 J trTPl W «'<* tins Mitino '< '(Moor ’’ i»ml *mi» ^B J* 

r\i Uf r JtfmmJ ^n I 11 ml«- mark IiUm- 1 on tin- • n<l. ^B Akr -'£‘a 

J/-*- * J: ^B tlf 'i" t niol won’t lu< Bi . f m 

PT# C> CA X ^riW *■■*!. "it nittot hr oah-rnumr." fir" 

S W OSTERMOOR & CO. 

J. - .tfX KA T M 152 Ellzalx ih Si . N< « York m ’ A 

r Canadian Acenry: Tlu I..» I r -- » 

. ly '^B ami Down Compan), Lid, Mi-nir-ai dA 
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THE IMEW MAIN BUILDING OFTHE BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM 

Is 550 feet lone, the rear extensions aggregate five hundred feet more. It is five and six stories high, fire-proof, made of brit k. stone 
andiron. There is a sun parlor, and separate bathing buildings for men and women It has facilities for treating one thousand 
patients—as many as could be treated in the old main building and hospital, which were destroyed by fire Feb. 1m, 1'»<L\ 

THE MOST COMPLETE AND BEST EQUIPPED INSTITUTION OF ITS KIND IN THE WORLD 


This is where 
the Health Food 
Idea originated 


The NURSERY 
OF HEALTH 
FOOD IDEAS 


if 


The Battle Creek Sanitarium Food Idea 
Is the Health Food Idea to=day 

WE ARE THE ORIGINATORS 


Do not buy so-called health foods simply because they are made in Battle Creek. Remember, the 
genuine bear the name of the Battle Creek Sanitarium Food Co., or the Sanitas Nut Food Co., I.td. 
If your grocer does not keep them, write to us. 

Why buy poor imitations when the real health foods cost no more? 


INVALIDS-Attention 

DIETETIC DEPARTMENT. 

We announce the opening of a Special Correspondence De¬ 
partment for the benefit of invalids, dyspeptics, and those suf¬ 
fering from diabetes, rheumatism, and other maladies requiring 
careful regulation of the diet. If you will (til out the coupon 
below a blank will be sent you, which, after filling out, you will 
mail to us. This statement of your dietetic needs will !>e given 
attention by a member of our Medical Consulting Staff. 

More than one hundred thousand funner invalids will testify 
to benefits unforgot, a return to health, the natural result of 
nature's remedy, pure food. 

Cut out Coupon and mail to us. No charge for advice. 


V mi FT <3^1 tK will be improved by the con- 

IOUr Iieaun tinuf( | use of our foods, 
which contain everv» eleinentnccessary to man, woman nr child. 
There is as much chance (or improvement in foods as there is in 
ice-cream freezers or threshing machines. Why not try our new 
Twentieth Century Diet ? 

You will like the new food, and your palate, your stomach and 
your pocket-book will lie in sympathy with it, even if your mind 
is prejudiced before having trie:, it. 

Free —A Brochure — Free 

On the Bat Mo Creek Sanitarium FOOD I OKA 

will be mailed to you * <*" if v u 'rill send coupon with uame 
and add-»*ss plair 1 ) wnttcr It wT you the whys and 

wherefon < of ou** J ure Food Idea, esub thirty years’ 
study of .tie food piestions. Mail to-day. 




CUT OUT COUPON, SIGN AND MAIL TO-DAY TO 

BATTLE CREEK *. 







-O' 





battle: creek, 


CO. LTD. ^ 

-. MIC « 

* JSJS. *. ■' <>. •. ... .it ° e 
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BIBLES) Remit us $2.50 

And we will send you Good Health one year, and a $3.50 Holman 
Bible, bound in Egyptian morocco with divinity circuit, red under gold, 
size 5%x7%. The type is bourgeois, 8vo., easy to read. Contains 
column references, fifteen maps, four thousand questions and 
answers on the Bible, concordance of nearly fifty thousand refer¬ 
ences, and a new illustrated Bible dictionary. We will send a 
smaller Holman Bible, size 4^x6with fine minion print, 16mo., 
in place of the larger size, if desired. Thumb index, 50c extra. 

Send for our 1904 Catalogue . 

COM BINATIONS 

We will send Good Health one year with the following for price set opposite each: 

Life Boat.$1.00 Life Boat and Medical nissionary.$1.25 

Medical Missionary. 1.00 Vegetarian. 1.25 

Ideal home Magazine . 1.00 American Hotherhood. 1.25 

Bible Training School. 1.00 Youth’s Instructor. 1.50 

Atlantic Union Gleaner. 1.00 Southern Watchman. 1.50 

Advocate of Christian Education. 1.00 Signs of the Times. 2.00 

The Review and Herald may be included in any of the above offers by adding $1.50. New 
or renewed subscriptions accepted. All sent to different addresses if desired. 

HEALTH BOOKS 

We will send you any of the following named books, written by J. H. Kellogg, M. D., Super¬ 
intendent of the Battle Creek Sanitarium, with one year's subscription to Good Health and 
Medical Missionary for the prices set opposite each : 

The Stomach. Its Disorders and How to 


Cure Them, cloth.$ 2.00 

Half buff . 2.50 

Art of Massage, cloth. 2.75 

Half-leather. 3.50 

Ladies’ Guide, cloth. 3.50 

Half-buff. 4.00 

Library. 4.25 


Man the Masterpiece, cloth.$ 3.50 

Half-buff. 4.00 

Library. 4.25 

Home Hand-Book, cloth. 4.75 

Half-buff. 5.25 

Library. 5.75 

Or Science in the Kitchen, by Mrs. E. E. 
Kellogg, in Oilcloth. 2.25 


HAVE YOU A COLD? 

DO YOU SUFFER WITH CATARRH? 

TRY OUR MAGIC POCKET VAPORIZER 


A simple, convenient instrument for the 
treatment of Catarrb r *Gel4s,.aud all diseases 
of the nos . ',nW> ,cnd lun&s. 

Write for descriptive booklet and terms. 


Price only $1.00 

With o?te year's subscription 
to Good Healthy new or re- 
newedy only $1.25. 



ADD 


ESS 


Address GOOD HEALTH PUB. CO. 


115 Washington Ave. N. 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 































































The Largest and Most Thoroughly Equipped of Sanitariums 


The Battle Creek Sanitarium management were the first to organize a thoroughly complete system of physiological 
therapeutics. Water cures had existed before. - eclectic institutions, mineral springs, and similar establishments,— but 
the Battle Creek institution was the first to organize a system and method embodying ail physiological agencies. 

The fire which consumed the main building of the institution Feb. 18. 1902. gave opportunity for complete reorgani¬ 
zation and new equipment. The new structure is absolutely fire-proof ; the mode of fire-proof construction employed 
was, of all so-called bre-proof constructions, the only one that stood the test of the recent conflagration in Baltimore. 

One hundred and seventy-five 
rooms with private baths; six hy¬ 
draulic elevators; electric lights; 
and private telephone in each 
room. 

Spacious parlor* on every floor, 
roof garden, dining-room and 
kitchen at the top. Beautiful out¬ 
look from every window. 

Accommodations for eight hun¬ 
dred guests. Staff of thirty doc¬ 
tors; three hundred and fifty 
nurses. 

Nearly forty years' experience 
in this institution has demonstrated 
that the great majority of chronic 
invalids of all classes, including 
many considered incurable, can 
be trained up to a state of healthful 
vigor by a systematic regimen 
based upon scientific principles, 
combined with a thoroughgoing ap¬ 
plication of the resources of hydio- 
therapy, phototherapy, thermother 
apy. massage. Swedish movements, 

Swedish gymnastics, electrother¬ 
apy, and the open air treatment, guided by the findings of bacteriological, chemical, microscopical, and other accurate 
methods of examination. 

Special ward for surgical cases with perfect appointments. 

Special departments for diseases of the eye. ear, noso. and throat, and in charge of experienced specialists. 

For information concerning the facilities afforded, terms, etc . address. 

THE SANITARIUM, Battle Creek, Mich. 


THE COLORADO SANITARIUM 

Thirty miles northwest of the city of Denver is a well-equipped and well-regulated 
institution for the treatment of all chronic disorders. Buildings with all modern conveniences, 
including steam heating, electric lights, elevators, gymnasium. 

Baths of every description, 
including the Electric- 
light Bath. 

Massage and Munuiil Swed¬ 
ish Movements. 

Electricity in every form. 
Medicated-Air Rooms for the 
treatment of diseases of 
the lungs. 

Special accommodations and 
separate building for tuber¬ 
cular patients. 

Classified Dietary. 

Laboratory of Hygiene, for 
bacteriological, chemical, 
and microscopical investi¬ 
gations. 

Experienced Physicians and 
well-trained nurses. 

COLORADO SANITARIUM . : BOULDER . COLORADO 


























